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f Fighting Wind and 
Weather 


There’s grand comfort 
“in a Vitabeau Duffle 
Coat. Every time you 
shrug yourself into its 
woolly warmth you feel 
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you’ve a real ally to 
help you fight wind and 
weather. And comfort 
is so important when 
you’ve got to keep alert. 4 
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The Vitabeau mark is 
your guarantee that it 
is made up to full 
Admiralty specifications 
from the finest 28-oz. 
proofed Duffle. You can- 
not get better value than 
the Vitabeau. 
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In two standard sizes 90/- (includ- 
ing Tax), POST FREE (16 coupons 


Direct from the Manufacturers: 


VITABUOY PRODUCTS, LTD., 


Beaufort House, Gravel Lane, 
London, E.1. 
Telephone: BIShopsgate 6565 














Send remittance as above, and state 
height and chest measurements. 


Place your order NOW 
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A PORTRAIT OF GENERAL SIR HAROLD ALEXANDER, 
HAS LED TO THE HEAVY AXIS DEFEAT. 


and to the Commanders and all ranks of the three Services, my thanks for the 
far-reaching success which by your untiring co-operation you have so decisively 
brother of the Earl of Caledon, General the Hon. Sir Harold 


and reputed to be the most pugnacious 
1 and 


THE STRATEGIAN BEHIND THE GREAT DEFEAT OF ROMMEL: 
BRILLIANT CO-ORDINATED STRATEGY 


C.-IN-C. MIDDLE EAST, WHOSE 


The brilliant offensive which General Alexander planned and which the Eighth Army 
General Montgomery, the Allied forces and the Navy have maintained through 
many days and nights of fighting as fierce as even this war has known, elicited a achieved.”” A younger 
warm telegram of congratulation from the King. His Majesty, in a message to the Alexander is a fifty-one-year-old Irishman 

officer in the British Army. At thirty-five he commanded the Irish Guar 


General, said: *‘In the name of your fellow-countrymen all the world over, I express to 
Air Chief-Marshal Tedder, to General Montgomery, to Air Vice-Marshal Coningham, in March last saved our Army in Burma 
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STRATEGIC BRAINS BEHIND THE AIR BATTLES ‘OVER THE DESERT. 
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H i 
SIR ARTHUR TEDDER SEATED BY HIS DESK, WHERE HEE 
PLANS OPERATIONS, AT HIS CAIRO HEADQUARTERS. } 
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, OTHER R.A.F. CHIEFS, SIR ARTHUR POSES FOR OUR PHOTOGRAPHER, 
‘ 


These intimate pictures of Air Chief-Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder 


Looking less than his fifty-two years, he 
f the last war, and has built up and directed our Air Forces in 
two major campaigns. The younger son of the late Sir Arthur 
educated at Whitgift and Magdalene College, Cambridge. By November 


successes in the Desert battle. 
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SIR ARTHUR TEDDER AND 
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“ IN THE LOVELY GARDEN OF AIR HOUSE, HIS CAIRO HOME, WHICH HE SHARES WITH 


and his Staff 
opportune at this time, for he is the man primarily responsible for the brilliant Allied air 
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HIS STAFF OFFICERS AT H.Q., CAIRO: (SEATED, LEFT) THE AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL, AND 
AIR MARSHAL R. M. DRUMMOND, DEPUTY AIR OFFICER C.-IN-C. MIDDLE EAST; (STANDING, L. TO. R.) 
AIR VICE-MARSHALS G. C, PIRIE, H. E. P. WIGGLESWORTH, AND AIR COMMODORE K. L. BOSWELL. 














THE AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL LEAVING HIS CAIRO H.Q. AS HE SETS OUT FOR AN INSPECTION 
TOUR. BEHIND HIM IS HIS PERSONAL ASSISTANT, SQUADRON LEADER BRAY. 


Air Forces had destroyed and damaged in air combat over 300 Axis aircraft, and 
a like number on the ground. At sea, in conjunction with the Navy, it sank 
50,000 tons of enemy shipping, and damaged as much again. It bombed Crete, 
Sicily, Rommel's ports, and demolished his guns, tank and infantry concentrations, 
and smashed his transport to blazes. Throughout the recent offensive the R.A.F 
and Allied Air Forces have held the initiative. (Photographs by Cecil Beaton.) 
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A RADIO PICTURE OF LIEUT.-GENERAL MONT- 

GOMERY IN THE THICK OF THE GREAT DESERT 

BATTLE, WATCHING HIS MEN PURSUE THE 

FLEEING AFRIKA KORPS FROM THE TURRET 
OF AN AMERICAN-BUILT TANK. 


THE TWO VICTORIOUS 
LEADERS IN THE 
BATTLE OF THE DESERT. 


HESE two pictures of the two Commanding 
Officers in the Battle of the Desert bring 
vividly to the fore their personalities. Mont- 
gomery—the subject of our last week's frontis- 
piece—is a man of fifty-four, of extraordinary 
energy and fitness. Nicknamed the ‘‘ Double-up 
General "’ because of his hustle, he is said to 
model himself on Oliver Cromwell. The son of 
a bishop, short and stocky, with lean features 
and a long nose, he is as hard as nails. He is a 
great believer in physical exercise and knows 
desert fighting thoroughly, having been stationed 
in Egypt and Palestine before the war, where 
his firm handling of the Arab-Jewish feuds in 
Palestine in 1938 averted a crisis. Air Vice- 
Marshal Coningham, whose co-ordinating tactics 
in the air have evoked world admiration, is a 
forty-seven-year-old New Zealander who served 
as a British pilot in the last war. Tall, cheerful, 
and fyll of resource, working out tactics in 
his moving headquarters, he is personally direct- 
ing the massive bomber and fighter attacks made 
on the Axis since General Alexander's offensive 
opened. His recreation is yachting and his home 


is in York. 


THE AIR COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, DESERT AIR 

FORCE, AIR VICE-MARSHAL SIR ARTHUR CONING- 

HAM, IN HIS TRAVELLING H.Q. AIR COMMAND 

OFFICE, WHOSE CO-ORDINATION WITH GENERAL 

MONTGOMERY HAS LED TO THE DEVASTATING 
DEFEAT OF ROMMEL’S ARMY. 


Photograph by Cec Beaton. 
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E fight for honour, but you fight for money,” 

the German officer, indignant at having 
been captured by a contemptible army of mercenaries, 
remarked to the British subaltern in 1914. “It’s 
strange, then,’’ replied his captor, ‘‘ that neither of 
us seem to get what we want.’’ The jest was even 
truer than its maker thought. For that is the irony 
of war, that it does not achieve but only defeats its 
positive objects. Those who take the sword to con- 
quer are themselves ultimately defeated, though 
those who take the sword to defend, may—so far as 
they merit it—keep part of that which 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


the Reich of the alien elements derogatory to its 
high “culture ’’ and breeding! And to-day millions 
of foreign workers—“ lesser breeds without the Law ’”’ 
(Hitler’s)—are being dragged and hounded with equal 
cruelty into Germany to work in German factories, 
tread the sacred German soil and, no doubt, in the 
fullness of time, ‘‘ pollute ’’’ (for that is the word the 
Nazi high priests use) the sacred German blood. 
After ten years of absolute rule, this is what Hitler 
and his ideological regimen have come to. And all, 
it would seem, because he took the sword to achieve 





regarded a conscientious objector as a better man 
than Nelson, exalted ‘‘ sensitiveness ’’ as the highest 
of all qualities, and decried the military virtues as 
stupid and brutal. To-day, in pursuit of a victory 
which is essential alike to the survival of themselves 
as a nation and of all human freedom and decency, 
they are learning to extol the military virtues almost 
above all others and to acclaim the “ toughness ”’ 
they so recently despised. They sought butter, not 
guns, and to-day they are forced to glorify guns at 
the expense of butter and soft living. The trans- 
formation is brilliantly illustrated in 
Miss Rebecca West’s latest book, which 





they guard. For war, it should never Cr 
be forgotten, is not a creator. It isa 
destroyer, even though sometimes a 


Consider the case of the Germans 
to-day. If Hitler in ‘‘ Mein Kampf ’’ is 
to be believed—and everything points 
to the fact that in this much-discussed 
work he for once meant what he said 
the primary object of Nazi-ism is to 
‘ purify’’ and magnify the German 
race. It is this purpose which has given 
Hitler and his unpleasant régime such 
an immense popularity inside the fron- 
tiers of Germany. For the Teutons are 
convinced—though no one else shares 
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| ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS | 
destroyer of evil and evil ideals. FROM “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS "’ OF NOVEMBER 12, 1842. 





‘“ THE BRITISH SWIVEL GUN.” 


““We here introduce an engraving of a British swivel wall-piece, which will not be uninteresting to our 
martial subscribers, of whom, we are happy to say, we have a very numerous list. 


From two and 4 


contains a noble and generous avowal 
of the qualities of warlike courage and 
| constancy as the bulwarks on which 

the existence of the civilised virtues 
depend. So also the individual liberties 
we are defending in battle have been 
themselves whittled down and changed 
by the alchemy of war. For not only 
have we had temporarily to sacrifice 
many, indeed most, of those liberties 
to win through to victory, but we 
are, unconsciously, no doubt, marking 
them down in our own intellectual and 
ideological markets. Whether one casts 
one’s eye to the right, to Lord Elton’s 
lay sermons and the much-discussed 
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their ViEiOn that they are a race half miles to three miles is the common range of the above gun. It will kill at three miles. . .. In siz2 Report of the Conservative E arty s 
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inherit the earth. Their own 
land, the German homeland, 
is holy and not to be trodden 
by foreigners : their own blood 
sacred and not to be polluted 
by intermixture with alien 
and inferior blood. The stark 
doctrine of security by ruth- 
less conquest, taught by 
the Frederickian rulers of 
frontierless Prussia, has per- 
meated the whole Teuton 
race and caused such suffer- 
ings in consequence to Ger- 
many’s neighbours that the 
“inviolable '’ Reich is now 
ringed with angry and re- 
vengeful neighbours who 
want nothing so much as its utter 
destruction. Security is the last thing 
that the Prussian militarists have given 
the German people. The /ebensraum they 
preached and sought in pre-1914 years 
ended in the post-1919 years in the 
Teuton cry of “‘ encirclement.’’ Of course 
Germany was “ encircled '’—by fearful, 
injured and watchful neighbours. And 
if this was true after 1914-18, how much 
more true will it be after 1939-43! The 
Germans, seeking their own security by 
harrying and devastating their neigh- 
bours, have merely created a terrible 
insecurity for themselves. They are 
fighting to-day with the fury of despera- 
tion because they know this. And it 
is going to require statesmanship of 
the very highest order on the part of 
Germany’s conquerors to check the 
vicious circle of hatred and revenge 
which the repeated German use of the 
sword has set up. 


Take again the doctrine of racial purity. 
A few years ago Hitler, with his forelock flopping over 
his eyes and the sweat of angry eonviction pouring down 
his face, was proclaiming the importance of keeping 
the blessed German homeland henceforward exclusively 
for the blessed German race. No foreigners, he declared, 
were wanted. In pursuit of this ideal he and his 
henchmen inaugurated a revolting and deliberate 
orgy of cruelty and persecution against millions of 
innocent Jewish men and women. They were flung 
into concentration camps, deprived of their property, 
stigmatised by degrading badges and chased at every 
opportunity across the frontiers into strange lands 
sorrow and death amid unfamiliar 
To rid 


Exile, poverty, 


scenes became their lot, and all for what ? 





grand and imposing. . . . 


inaccessible by the skilful use of such formidable weapons as these.’ 
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LORD MAYOR’S DAY: THE PROCESSION BY WATER FROM LONDON BRIDGE. 





Set 


THE INAUGURATION. 


“The appearance of the gilded barges on the water, when completely under weigh, was really very 

One steamer, which had been chartered for the sole use of the verambulating 

advertisers of the Jilustrated London News, attracted universal notice by an imposing ‘salute’ of 
broadsides, with which the civic dignitaries appeared to be highly pleased.” 


his ends, which, ghastly though they were, judged by 
any moral or philosophical standpoint, seemed almost 
within his reach prior to 1939. This is what, in the 
realm of ideas, gratuitous violence produces. It is 
time, it would appear, that mankind learnt the 
oft-repeated lesson. 


This strange, transmogrifying character of war 
affects the purposes of even an unwarlike country 
which has been forced into conflict against its will. 
If it fights, it will be driven into courses it would 
never have chosen of its own free will. Before this 
war the people of England were passionately devoted 
to the ideal of peace. Many of the more enthusiastic 








larations of Mr. Bevin and 
Mr. Morrison and the popu- 
lar demand for restriction 
on even private economic 
activity, the old English 
postulates of personal free- 
dom are being questioned. 
No doubt, in the period of 
gradual calm and reflection 
‘which will follow the war 


Gree Pym « z and its turbulent  after- 
. “sew 47 =z math, the old conception 


of liberty will be gradually, 
if not wholly, restored to 
the English mind: it will 
be a very bad day for the 
human future if it is not. 
But for the present, and 
probably for many years to come, 
the enforced resort to the sword, 
though in liberty’s defence, has inevi- 
tably weakened the bulwarks of British 
private freedom. It is going, as a 
result of the war, to be harder, not 
easier, for men to speak their minds 
freely, avow what creeds they will, 
plan their lives according to their own 
heart’s bent. At least, so I believe, 
unless we awake soon to a far greater 
awareness of the nature of the prob- 
lems before us. 


Yet it all comes down in the end 
to one simple truth: that force cannot 
by itself create anything except more 
force and a wilderness. The spirit of 
man and nature alike rebel against 
violence, resist brute strength with 
strength, however feeble, and meet 
compulsion by hatred and guile. Some- 
where in Thomas Assheton Smith's 
Reminiscences, that fine old English 
gentleman of long ago records how, being 
thrashed by his father unjustly under a yew-tree, 
he made a solemn vow never to do anything from 
violence or compulsion, ‘‘ and on that principle,’’ he 
added, ‘‘ I have always acted in after life.”’ All over 
Europe in the drear occupied lands, men and women, 
seemingly helpless, are reading that lesson to their 
German overlords. The conquest of the spirit by 
persuasion, the weapons of tact and understanding 
and sympathy, the virtues of example and good 
humour, these—not guns and tanks—are the broken 
tools which we shall have to resume to make that 
better world which the man of blood and violence, 
Hitler, has so signally failed to make, even for his 
own people, for whom alone he sought it 
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) REMNANTS OF ROMMEL’S WAR MACHINE LITTER THE ROAD TO LIBYA. 
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by A SHATTERED GERMAN MARK IV. TANK IN THE WESTERN DESERT. KNOCKED OUT ON THE BATTLEFIELD, IT WAS FINALLY WRECKED BY BRITISH SAPPERS, WHO WERE 
: DETERMINED THAT THE RETREATING PANZERS SHOULD NOT TAKE IT AWAY WITH THEM 


of battle, the Germans fled for Libya. But they had reckoned without the might 


od These two pictures, radioed from Cairo, give flashlight glimpses of the wreckage | 
them remorselessly along the road of 


| of Rommel's ‘planes and armour. They are typical of the scenes through which © of the Allied air forces, which, pursuing 
the victorious Eighth Army swept forward in its pursuit of the demoralised enemy. retreat, pounded and smashed them so thoroughly that the retreat rapidly turned 
In a frantic attempt to salvage his famed Afrika Korps from the débacle, Rommel H into a rout. Reports available at the time of writing estimate the number of 
cynically deserted six divisions of his Italian allies, requisitioning their transport enemy tanks captured or destroyed at about 500, with 900 guns either put out 
to carry his own Germans to safety. Leaving their dead unburied on the field | of action or deserted by the fleeing Germans. 
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r~- GENERAL RITTER VON THOMA, 
? AFRIKA KORPS, CAPTURED 
( HAD BEEN CRIPPLED, BEING 
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COMMANDER OF THE GERMAN 
BRITISH AFTER HIS TANK 


BROUGHT IN TO OUR LINES. 
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OF AN ENEMY 


WHOSE 


, SHERMAN TANKS, 
( UNPLEASANT SURPRISE, ADVANCING ACROSS THE DESERT. THEY HAVE BEEN A DECISIVE FACTOR IN THE CAMPAIGN. 
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GENERAL 





MONTGOMERY MEETS 








AFRIKA KORPS§# ¢ 


OF ROMMEL’S ROUT: BATTLEFIELD | 





NE of the first 

blows which the 
Eighth Army dealt 
to the much-vaunted 
German Afrika Korps 
was the capture of 
its Commander, 
General Ritter von 
Thoma, seen in two 
of these recent pic- 
tures from the desert 
battlefield. Von 
Thoma was brought 
to General Mont- 
gomery’s tent H.Q., 
where he breakfasted 
with the British 
Commander. The 
two Generals dis- 
cussed the battle and 
its implications, the 
German apparently 
being convinced of 
the hopelessness of 
the Axis position, 
for he spoke of past 
and present strategy 
quite openly. i 
told him lots of things 
he did not know 
about last night's 
battle,"’ said General i 
Montgomery to news- 
paper correspondents 

[Continued opposite. 
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Nov. 14, 1942—THE 


COMMANDER: SOME PICTURES FROM THE SCENE 
GLIMPSES OF A VICTORIOUS ADVANCE. 
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AN IMPROMPTU TEA WITH THE CREW 


IN WHICH HE TOURS THE BATTLEFIELDS OF NORTH AFRICA, 
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Continued.) 

on November 5. 
““He was surprised, 
and admitted that 
the situation was 
critical.’’ Another 
of our pictures shows 
two General Sher- 
man tanks, the new- 
est and most powerful 
of the American 
tanks. A great im- 
provement on any- 
thing the Eighth 
Army had previously 
possessed, they have 
done tremendous 
damage, knocking 
out tens if not hun- 
dreds of enemy 
tanks. Their great 
feature is the 75-mm. 
gun, mounted in an 
electrically-controlled 
fully revolving central 
turret and firing 
a streamlined shell. 
In every way the 
equal of the German 
Mark IV., the Sher- 
mans have destroyed 
many Axis tanks 
without the enemy 
crews even knowing 
what had hit them! 
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MONTGOMERY -7S 


GENERAL RITTER VON THOMA WITH GENFRAL 
= OUTSIDE THE BRITISH COMMANDER'S TENT H.O., WHERE 
THE TWO HAD’ BREAKFAST AND DISCUSSED THE 


BATTLE. 


LINES EARLY 
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STOP 
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A HURRICANE FIGHTER-BOMBER ABOUT TO ATTACK. OUR’ FIGHTER-BOMBERS HAVE 
















BEEN PARTICULARLY EFFECTIVE IN BOMBING AND SHOOTING-UP ROMMEL’S TRANSPORT. 





we Re eee eee ~~~ ———— 


x IT HAS BEEN USED WITH GREAT SUCCESS BY R.A.F. PILOTS. i \ WHERE THEY 


‘Quite magnificent '’ was the term used by General Montgomery of the air 
support given by the Allied and Imperial Air Forces to the Eighth Army | 
in North Africa. The results of the past week of continuous air assault show 
how well that praise was earned. The Eighth Army has had the direct 
Support and air cover not only of the aircraft of the Middle East Command 
based in Egypt, but also of aeroplanes flying from Malta, and even from 
England itself, 2000 miles away. The land battle has been confined to a few 
hundred miles of desert, and magnificently it has been fought. The air | 
battle has extended over the whole of Western Europe, and the air preparation 

















THESE ARE THE AIRCRAFT 
BROKEN ARMY: BRITISH AND US. 





WHICH 











’PLANES HAVE SPELT NEMESIS TO MANY “‘ SOFT-SKINNED ’? SUPPLY COLUMNS. 





SPITFIRES IN FORMATION. THE TROPICALISED VERSION OF THE SPITFIRE, IN OPERATION OVER THE DESERT, IS LIVING UP TO THE BRILLIANT REPUTATION OF ITS PROTOTYPE. 





1Hk KITTYHAWK FIGHTER, AN IMPROVED VERSION OF THE TOMAHAWK, A DOUGLAS BOSTON LIGHT BOMBER. BOSTONS HAVE HAD A LONG INNINGS IN THE MIDDLE EAST, 


HAVE BEEN EMPLOYED IN REMORSELESS ROUND-THE-CLOCK ATTACKS ON THE ENEMY. 


ee —— 


began weeks before the land assault on October 23. The American bombers 
over Lille, the Lancasters over Le Creusot, the night attacks on Genoa, Turin 
and Milan—all have contributed to the new campaign in Africa. These wide- 
spread operations have gained their objects: isolation of Rommel's forces 
in Africa, air mastery over the battlefield, and decisive intervention on the 
battlefield itself. Supplies have been smashed, enemy aircraft have been 
diverted, those on the spot have been shot down or destroyed on the ground 
Only a perfectly balanced Air Force, supreme in quality, could achieve success 
so overwhelming as that of the Allied Air Forces. For the first time, quantity 





A BEAUFIGHTER OVER THE WESTERN DESERT. THESE HEAVILY-ARMED, TWIN-ENGINED i 
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COMMAND THE SKIES OVER ROMMEL’S 
"PLANES IN COMBINED ONSLAUGHT. 
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TWIN-ENGINED WELLINGTON BOMBERS HAVE BEEN 
SUPPLIES AND SUPPLY BASES WELL IN THE REAR 


=> 
IN BLASTING 
OF. ROMMEL’S RETREATING ARMY. ia 


DOING GOOD WORK 











AN INFANTRY-EYE-VIEW OF A MAR- 

TIN BALTIMORE MEDIUM BOMBER, 

ONE OF MANY WHICH HAVE BEEN 
STRAFING ROMMEL’S TROOPS. 


(RIGHT.) A FORMATION OF BALTI- 
MORE BOMBERS DIVING TO ATTACK 
ENEMY GROUND POSITIONS DURING 
THE EIGHTH ARMY’S ADVANCE. THE 
PHOTOGRAPH, TAKEN THROUGH 
THE LOWER GUN-HATCH OF 
ANOTHER AIRCRAFT, WAS RADIOED 
FROM CAIRO. THESE AMERICAN 
MEDIUM BOMBERS, WITH THEIR 
SISTER-CRAFT, THE MITCHELLS, 
MARAUDERS AND MARYLANDS, HAVE 
BEEN DELIVERING HIGH-SPEED 
ATTACKS IN QUICK SUCCESSION, 


I Pa el ear 


FROM THE SAME STABLE AS THE MUSTANG, THE 
Photograph by “ The Aeroplane 


o- NORTH AMERICAN MITCHELL BOMBER, 
MITCHELL HAS ALREADY MADE ITS MARK IN DESERT WARFARE 


and quality have been combined. Over the desert the Spitfires have won 
command of the air. The Hurricane and Kittyhawk fighter-bombers have 
gone in under the air umbrella to bomb and shoot-up retreating columns 


with devastating effect. Still farther afield, the long-range Beaufighters have 
harried the enemy's rear, preventing reinforcements from being brought up, and 
shattering concentrations of troops and vehicles. By day, the medium bombers, 
the Baltimores, Marylands, Mitchells and Bostons, have struck hard blows. 
By night, the heavy bombers, the Halifaxes, Wellingtons and Liberators, have 
carried tons of bombs to the Axis ports in Africa Over the sea, the Allied 
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HALIFAX BOMBERS OVER 
THEY CAN REACH OUT 


THE 
AND 


FROM BASES 
HOWEVER FAR 


CLOUDS. 
HIT THE 


FLYING 
ENEMY 


BEHIND EL ALAMEIN, 
BACK HE MAY RUN. 





LIBERATORS HAVE BEEN POUNDING 


NORTH 


A CONSOLIDATED LIBERATOR 
ROMMEL'S PORTS AND SUPPLY 


HEAVY BOMBER 


BASES ALONG THE LENGTH OF THE AFRICAN COAST 


torpedo-bombers have constantly harried the enemy's convoys, flying both from 
Egypt and from Malta. And, finally, most distant support of all, the Lancasters 
and Halifaxes have made the long flight over the Alps night after night to pound 
the Italian ports. A balanced air attack of this sort, made up of aircraft 
of the highest quality, is beyond the present power of the Luftwaffe or the 
Regia Aeronautica either to mount or combat. The German air units are 
stretched from Stalingrad to the North Cape, and from Calais down to Libya 


Strategic air superioriw, and with it the initiative—that war-winning prize 
is passing to the United Nations 
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I AM sure that people expect in these 
articles comments on battles while they 
are in progress. They must, however, recog- 
nise that owing to the length of time between 
the writing and the publication, the only 
perfect commentator would be one who 
possessed the gift of prophecy, not merely in 
general terms, but also in detail. I have no 
such qualification. And I rather distrust 
modern prophets; or, at least, when I see 
their prophecies fulfilled, I often wish I had leisure and 
energy to find out how many have not been. Some study 
of warfare may have given me a certain ability to assess 
a military situation and its likely developments, but it is 
at the best of times unwise to express either excessive 
optimism or excessive pessimism about the outcome of a 
hard-fought battle. As regards the former, we have had 
particularly strong warnings from the past history of the 
campaigns in North Africa. I had a feeling and some useful, 
though vague, assurances, that matters were going well ; 
but even while we saw the steady progress through the 
enemy’s powerful defences, and noted that his counter- 
attacks had been repulsed in almost every case, we could 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
VICTORY OF EL ALAMEIN. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


through minefields time after time, and the sappers had to 
locate and remove the mines. The offensive depended 
for its success to a very large degree upon the R.A.F. and 
the Dominions and United States Air Forces. Strategically— 
that is, by means of long-range attacks on the enemy’s 
ports and shipping, his bases and his rearward lines of 
communication—they severely restricted his supplies and 
reinforcements. Tactically, they carried out all the func- 
tions of close support to the Army, including the constant 
interception and heavy punishment of every attempt to 
dive-bomb our forces. They protected our own lines of 
communication effectively. But their outstanding service 
was rendered in the intermediate task of attacking the 


hardly say with full confidence that the break-through, 
so well prepared, would succeed against his powerful anti- 
General Montgomery could, but he was an 
inside observer and, besides, held all the strings in his 


tank artillery. 


own hands. 


Before glancing at the future, let us review the past. 
Last week I pointed out the great difficulties and the for- 


midable obstacles which faced the 
Eighth Army on this confined front. 
Its rupture was a magnificent feat of 
arms, carried out in accordance with 
a predetermined plan, upon which 
the enemy imposed some checks, but 
which he never succeeded in seriously 
interrupting. For perhaps the first 
time in this war, a_ considerable 
British army went into action 
equipped on a full scale, with really 
good material. I consider there are 
still a few deficiencies to be made 
good, which I cannot well discuss 
until they are, as they will be ; but 
there was enough in quantity and in 
quality. This has vastly annoyed the 
Axis commentators, who look upon 
superiority in equipment as a German 
prerogative. They have not failed to 
proclaim the British superiority. 
Well, there was probably some. If I 
had to estimate the respective air 
strengths, I should put them at 
something like five-to-four in our 
favour. I believe we also had some 
numerical superiority in tanks, but, 
what was more important, we had 
tanks fit to meet the German Marks 
III. and IV. on terms of equality. I 
cannot estimate the gun-power of 
either side so well, but I think we 
must have scored in the matter of 
ammunition, owing to the length of 
the enemy’s landward communica- 
tions and the success of the attacks 
made upon them by the Allied air 
forces. The same factor may have 
affected the enemy’s air force 
adversely as regards bombs, fuel, and 
the maintenance of his airfields and 
landing-grounds, so that we obtained 
more sorties in proportion to our 
strength. In infantry divisions we 
were actually weaker. 

The manner in which the. power- 
fully fortified gateway was prised 
open was extraordinarily impressive. 
This preliminary task was carried out 
almost entirely by means of night 
attacks. Such operations call for 
extremely high training and great 
initiative ; indeed, many experienced 
soldiers used to consider that they 
could not be mounted on a large 
scale, so great is the danger of losing 
direction and of hopeless confusion. 
It may be granted that this country, 
under the light of a bright moon, was 
extremely favourable for the purpose, 


enemy’s transport in the zone immediately behind the 
battle area. It will probably be found that this was the 
decisive factor leading to the retreat and the abandonment 
of material and large bodies of isolated troops. The enemy, 
it appears, found himself unable to get up petrol, ammuni- 
tion and food in sufficient quantities to continue the battle. 
In the same way, he was afterwards left without sufficient 
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well as out-fought in the battle itself. His 
defences do not seem to have been organised 
as deeply as was to have been expected, and he 
may not have echeloned his forces sufficiently. 
Yet, after giving the order for retreat, he began 
to display those qualities which have made him 
an acknowledged master of mechanised warfare 
in the desert. Leaving a considerable pro- 
portion of his Italian troops to their fate, he 
concentrated the remains of his Afrika Korps— 
15th and 21st Armoured Divisions, goth Light Division, 
and perhaps the Italian Ariete Division—on the coast road, 
in a huge “ box.’? He screened it with his remaining 
tanks, and most of the anti-tank artillery he could scrape 
together. He pulled out the ground defences from his 
advanced landing-grounds to assist in protecting it from 
the air. Then, with all this cover, he began a methodical, 
though hasty, retreat westwards. 

Such was the state of affairs by Friday, November 6. 
It was then obvious that this remnant of the hostile army, 
comprising its best, its most mobile and its hardest-hitting 
troops, had become the key to the strategic situation, 
The battle was over; the victory was won. The forces, 
mostly Italian, which had been isolated, appeared to be 
doomed. But their fate was a secondary matter, and it 
could be taken for granted that our commanders would not 
permit consideration of it to interfere with the main business, 
which had now become that of pursuit, and, if possible, 
destruction of the mobile force on the coast. It was of 


paramount importance that it should be dealt with. While 
it remained in being, there was 


always the possibility that the enemy 
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would contrive to establish a front 
at some point or other, and that, 
under its cover, he would be able 
to bring reinforcements across the 
Mediterranean. If it were destroyed 
or utterly dispersed, no chance of 
doing so would remain. The reserves 
back at Benghazi were known to 
be small, and almost entirely Italian. 
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Their number can be estimated from 
Stalin’s speech. He spoke of 
eleven Italian divisions in North 
Africa; we know that there were 
eight in the battle, or at least in the 
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», tactical zone; that left three on 
the lines of communication. Such 
was the problem facing General 
Alexander when General Montgomery 
was driving his mobile forces for- 
ward beyond Matruh last Saturday, 
and the mopping-up of the deserted 
Italians was proceeding. 

‘A few hours later, about 2 a.m. 
on Sunday morning, American forces 
landed at several points in French 
North Africa, and the big strategic 
scheme of which the victory of El 
Alamein had been the essential pre- 
liminary began to-develop. Thus the 
Allied strategy has taken the form 
which I have always advocated, and 
which I have always been convinced 
it would follow—though there is no 
particular credit in foreseeing a 
move so obvious. It has long been 
apparent that as soon as Great 
Britain and the United States could 
assemble the necessary strength, 
their first aim should be to reopen 
the Mediterranean by gaining posses- 
sion of its southern shores. The 


















GALISSONNIE SUBMARINES (58) primary object of such a step would 
é ‘ a be to regain the control of that sea, 

ai See ES RT ca ga which was to a large extent lost 

MARSEILLAISE nt nl cl sol when the Germans established their 
a se ade a i air arm in Italy, Sicily and the 

MONTCALM Balkans. This is of first-rate im- 
lr ta portance from many points of view, 

GEORGES LEYGUES pr eae oo rs sega 5 but it is only a preliminary. When 








it has been secured, we must go 
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THE EFFECTIVE STRENGTH OF THE VICHY FLEET: A SILHOUETTE TABLE SHOWING 
DISPOSITION OF PRINCIPAL WARSHIPS, AND ALSO INCLUDING TWO CRUISERS AND AN 
INTERNED AT MARTINIQUE. 


The strength of the French Fleet which could be brought into operation by the Vichy Government is indicated in 
and the aircraft-carrier 


he West Indies, may be eliminated. Concentrated almost wholly at Toulon are three battleships, 


the above silhouettes, although the two French cruisers “ Jeanne d’Arc”’ and “ Emile Bertin,” 
“ Béarn,”” sealed in t 





but the manner in which it was ‘* Dunquerque,”” 


carried out is a high tribute to the 


planning and the skill of the troops. Gibraltar, is the 


** Strasbourg” and 
twenty-five submarines, but no aircraft-carrier. 
ham’s immensely powerful Anglo-American fleet is doubtf 


“ Provence,” four heavy and four light cruisers, twenty-seven destroyers and 
The fighti value of this fleet if it should attack Admiral Cunning- 

= 4 At Dakar, shut off by the sealing of the Straits of 
new but damaged battleship “ Richelieu,” with three cruisers, three destroyers and minor war 


—_ ; on to develop our campaigns from 
that foothold, but it is not yet 

EXISTING UNITS, established. 

AIRCRAPT-CARRIER _How good-natured and easy- 
going is the Englishman! I mean 


here, the Englishman, not the 
Briton; and as an Ulsterman my- 
self, I can take an objective view. 
He allows everybody to call him 
a fool without protest. He does 
not do more than grin when an 


T Ra a a 3 vessels. At Casablanca is the “ Richelieu’s” unfinished sister-ship “‘ Jean Bart,” with only four 1Sin. guns fitted, : : a : : 

The original assault was made on guarded by one cruiser, eight destroyers and eight submarines. There are altogether fifty-three destroyers and American public man goes qpoutag 
the night of October 23. It was on fifty-eight submarines. All France’s other warships, with the possible exception of a cruiser in Indo-China, are all over the world that he requires 
the night of the 25th that the demilitarised under Allied surveillance, At Alexandria are one old battlsship and four cruisers. “prodding.” This may not be 
Australians made their drive to the a moral virtue, because it is 


north-west, and the 51st Division widened the salient in the 
enemy's front towards the south. Another attack on the night 
of the 26th continued the process. On the night of the 28th, 
the Australians pushed on towards the railway, and on the 
night of the 3oth fought their way across it. And it was 
on the night of November 1 that the decisive act took place : 
the opening of the final lane, through which three British 
armoured divisions passed. The enemy’s counter-attacks 
were made in daylight, when our men could see him coming 
on. With the exception of one on the 27th, they were all 
unsuccessful, and they cost both Germans and Italians 
very heavy.casualties in men and material. 

For tactical detail we shall have to wait, perhaps for a 
long time. It is, however, manifest that artillery was used 
with great effect, first as a preparation for assault, and, 
secondly, to break up counter-attacks. Two of the pre- 
liminary bombardments were described in Axis reports as 
the heaviest ever witnessed in North Africa. And it can 
be taken for granted that anti-tank artillery was rushed up 
with each step of the advance. The infantry had to pass 


transport to remove all his forces from the battlefield. 
The action of the Navy was comparatively restricted, but 
the work of our submarines was an invaluable adjunct to 
our striking power. 

In the earlier stages our armoured forces seem to have 
been husbanded. They were used in small numbers in 
some attacks, such as the Australian drive to the coast 
in the neighbourhood of Sidi Abd el Rahman. From 
hull-down positions, they took part in the repulse of counter- 
attacks, and took a heavy toll of the enemy’s tanks as they 
manoceuvred for position. Then they were used in mass 
to break through the lane cleared for them, and to make 
the victory certain. Finally, they have been employed to 
exploit the success and to pursue the defeated enemy. 
There has been throughout no frittering away of strength. 
Everything has been concentrated upon suitable and vital 
purposes, remorselessly and unsparingly, but at the same 
time prudently and economically. That constitutes the 
hall-mark of good strategic and tactical leadership. There 
seems small doubt that Rommel was outmanceuvred as 


partly founded upon his belief—no doubt unjustified and 
certainly maddening to the critics—that other people's 
opinion of him does not greatly matter. In this case, 
working hand-in-hand with the American Government, 
without whose aid we could not possibly have followed our 
present course, and without whose material we could not 
have won the victory of El Alamein, we have done the right 
thing. It is improbable that we could have done it much 
sooner. Now great tasks which lie ahead, and which 
will call for further heavy sacrifices, can be affronted with 
the confidence created by strength and by a striking pre- 
liminary achievement. We must not for a moment allow 
the initiative gained with so much patience and at so great 
a cost to slacken. 

In our issue of November 7, page 529, Admiral of the 
Fleet Sir Dudley Pound should have been described as 
First Sea Lord and Chief of Naval Staff, General Sir Alan 
Brooke as Chief of the Imperial General Staff, and Air 
Chief-Marshal Sir Charles Portal as Chief of the Air Staff. 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS 






GENERAL NOGUES. 
As Resident-General of French Morocco, 
General Nogués has come in for con- 
siderable suspicion and censure in the 
past, and he has no doubt been kept 
under close and constant observation by 
the Allies. Germany, however, has never 
been very sure of his Axis sympathies. 


THE LORD MAYOR’S SHOW: SCOUTS MARCHING IN THE PROCESSION, SOME 


THE 


ADMIRAL JEAN ESTEVA. 
President Roosevelt's appeal to the 
Bey of Tunis to allow American 
troops to pass through Tunisia was 
transmitted through Admiral Esteva, 
the French, Resident-General in 
Tunisia. He is not an ardent Vichy 

supporter. 


, aes 
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OF WHOM WORE THE POPULAR BERET. 
Six bands accompanied a parade of youth which formed a proud 


procession during the Lord Mayor’s Show, a Lord Mayor’s Show 
without a Lord Mayor, although he did take the salute as the 
Mx. Churchill took the 


procession passed St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


salute at the Clive Steps in St. James’s Park. 





A.1.F. HEROES OF BARDIA AND 
WELCOMED HOME TO SYDNEY, 


Huge crowds lined the streets of Sydney to welcome home the 
heroes of Bardia and Tobruk as they marched through the 
town. The snow effect on the ground is caused by the shower 
of confetti bestowed on the marching column by half-a-million 
people who turned out to give them a warm reception. 


VICE-ADMIRAL CHANCHAK. 
Sir Horace Seymour, British Ambassador 
to China, has, on behalf of the King, 
nferred the K.B.E. on Vice-Admiral 
Chanchak, the one-legged Chinese hero 
who led a party of British officers and 
men out of Hong Kong after the fall of 
that colony last December 


MR. THOMAS DEWEY. 
Mr. Dewey, the well-known “ racket- 
buster,” whose clean-up of the 
gangsters a few years ago made his 
name famous in America, has been 
elected Republican Governor of New 
York in the recent nation-wide 
elections 


there the above photograph was taken 
women of Britain and spoke of winning the peace in a B.B.C 
She has recently been on a tour through the Midlands. 
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OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


THE BEY OF TUNIS. 

Sidi Mohammed El Monsef-Pasha, Bey 
of Tunis, is sixty-one, and succeeded his 
cousin, Sidi Ahmed II., in June. To 
him President Roosevelt wrote: “‘ They 
the American forces! and their Allies 
hope for the great privilege of passage 
through Tunisia.” 


LIEUT.-GENERAL F. M. ANDREWS. 
General Andrews, until recently head 
of the Caribbean defence forces, was 
given command or the United States 
Middle East forces on November 4. 
The U.S. War Department announced 
this at the same time as the names 
of the Commanders in N. Africa. 





MR. P. C. VELLACOTT. 
He has been appointed Director of 
Political Warfare in the Middle East 
and has left for Cairo. In January 1941 
Mr. Vellacott joined the Directorate of 
the Home Guard, and later was appointed 
Inspector of Administration. He was for 
a time Headmaster of Harrow. 











MOSCOW CELEBRATES 





CAPTAIN FRANCES RILEY. 
The above photograph is of Captain 
Frances Riley, of Winnipeg, leader of 
the ‘first mtingent of the Canadian 
Women's Auxiliary Corps, who have 
arrived in London The wornen. the 
equivalent of our A.T.S., are to serve 
with the Canadian forces over here 


Mrs. Roosevelt has praised the 





THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE SOCIALIST REVOLUTION : 
MR. STALIN (RIGHT) ON THE. PLATFORM. HE RECEIVED A TREMENDOUS OVATION, 


At a meeting of the Moscow Soviet marking the twenty-fifth anni- 


postscript 


MR. GEORGE M. COHAN. 
The American comedian, actor, song 
writer and playwright, died on 
November 5 In this country he is 
probably best remembered for the 


patrioth song Over There.” A 
flm of his life, “ Yankee Doodle 
Dandy,” is now runnine in London 





versary of the Soviet revolution, Mr. Stalin reviewed the events of 

the past year. He declared his confidence that a second front in 

Europe would come, and said that in his talks with Mr. Churchill 
complete agreement had been reached. 
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TOBRUK ARE MRS. ROOSEVELT VISITS QUEEN MARY: A CHARMING PHOTO THE RED ARMY'S ACE WOMAN SNIPER IN LONDON 
AUSTRALIA. ‘ GRAPH OF TWO GREAT LADIES. LIEUT. LYNDMILLA PAVLICHENKO., 
Mrs. Roosevelt, who is moving up and down the country, seeing for herself Lieutenant Lyndmilla Pavlichenko has arrived in London with a 
what the British people are doing in wartime, visited Queen Mary, and Soviet Youth delegation Lieut. Pavlichenko is twenty-six, and 


took part in the defence of Odessa and Sebastopol. She has shot 
309 Germans, and was wounded four times. She is shown during 
her inspection of the Ministry of Information Home Guard unit 





LIEUT.-COMMANDER C. IRWIN. 
Amongst those who received awards at 
a recent Investiture at Buckinghan 
Palace was Lieut.-Commander C. S. B 
Irwin, R.N.R., who was decorated with 
the D.S.C. for the gallant part he played 
during the St. Nazaire onerations He 

is only twenty-ssven years of age 
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AXIS TROOPS TAKE THE ROAD TO ALEXANDRIA—AS PRISONERS! 





at 


ONE OF THE EARLY BATCHES OF AXIS PRISONERS ROUNDED UP BY THE EIGHTH ARMY 
IN ITS VICTORIOUS ADVANCE ACROSS THE DESERT. 
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ITALIAN TROOPS CAPTURED BY AUSTRALIANS IN THE EARLY 
MOSTLY THEY SEEM PLEASED TO BE OUT OF IT. 


GERMAN AND 
OF THE BATTLE. 
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* GERMANS WHO FAILED TO STAND UP TO HIGHLANDERS. SEATED IN A GROUP, THEY x ¥ AS ALLIED TRANSPORT MOVES WESTWARD IN THE WAKE OF ROMMEL’S ROUTED ARMY, 
ARE WAITING TO BE TAKEN TO PRISONER-OF-WAR CAGES. J % GERMAN PRISONERS MARCH IN THE OPPOSITE DIRECTION, TO CAPTIVITY. # 
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THESE TWO GERMAN PRISONERS DIDN'T HAVE TO WALK. THEY WERE BROUGHT “\ 4 
BACK FROM THE BATTLE BY BRITISH OFFICERS ON THE BONNET OF A “ JEEP." ( 


, aera oa 


As the battered and insignificant remnants of Rommel's army fled to the westward 
out of Egypt, the main portion of his forces were marching eastward towards the 
Allied prison camps awaiting them behind our lines. Although at the time of writing 
the count is far from complete, it seems probable that the total of German and 
Italian troops captured in the swift, victorious campaign of the Eighth Army will 
number more than 100,000. This impressive total includes the six Italian divisions, 


ALMOST A SCHOOLBOY, THIS YOUNG 











GERMAN SOLDIER WAS ONE OF MANY CAPTURED 


BY OUR TROOPS. HE SEEMS MORE CAMERA-SHY THAN HIS COMRADE, 


deserted and treacherously left to their fate by Rommel, and their complete equipment. 
Highly placed officers have surrendered with their men, among them the German 
Commander of the Afrika Korps, General Ritter von Thoma (see pages 538-539), 
and probably all the senior Italian generals in North Africa. It has been estimated 
that when Rommel's panic-stricken remnants reached the Libyan frontier they num- 
bered no more than 20,000 men. The Italian army in Egypt has ceased to exist 
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‘I —_ —_ 
¢ THE OPENING OF THE EIGHTH ARMY’S ATTACK. FOLLOWING THE TERRIFIC NIGHT BOMBARDMENT OF OCTOBER 23-24, BRITISH INFANTRY ADVANCE IN OPEN FORMATIO! ¢ 
} ACROSS THE DESERT. THEY CLEARED A GAP FOR THE TANKS AND ARMOURED FORCES, WHICH FOLLOWED THROUGH AND BROKE UP THE PANZERS. ‘ 
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AS DAWN BREAKS ON OCTOBER 24, ALLIED TANKS, STATIONED IN THE OPEN DESERT, AWAIT ORDERS TO FOLLOW THE INFANTRY THROUGH THE MINEFIELDS. 


4. ~~~~~ ~~~ ee ~~~ ~~ RETREATS ee 


These two pictures, taken at the launching of the Eighth Army's victorious assault dawn, infantry advanced in open formation, without cover, through the minefields 
on Rommel's forward positions west of El Alamein, show the open nature of the towards the enemy. Contrary to previous desert practice, it was the infantry who 
battlefield on which this decisive action was fought. The attack was preceded blazed a trail for the tanks and armoured forces to follow. With the minefields 
by a terrific bombardment of the enemy's front lines during the night of negotiated and enemy strong-points liquidated, the tanks were able to sweep 
October 23-24: the heaviest artillery barrage the desert had yet experienced, it through to rout the Panzer forces. On their way, they met the vanguard of 


continued ceaselessly throughout the hours of darkness. With the first light of the host of German and Italian prisoners beginning their trek to the east 
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INTO VICTORY! 


eo magnificent photograph—possibly 

the best battle picture the war has 
produced—-vividly illustrates the dash and 
determination of Allied infantrymen driving 
on to victory. It was taken at a moment 
when Australian troops of the Eighth Army, 
held up in their victorious forward sweep 
by a German strong-point, had laid down a 
dense smoke-screen and were charging the 
enemy with revolver and bayonets. A few 
minutes later, the strong-point had fallen. 
Many German and Italian posts, overrun by 
our infantrymen in their swift, remorseless 
advance, were taken by bayonet charges 
from the rear. ‘‘ The spirit of the men them- 
selves,’ wrote an Australian correspondent 
from the desert battlefield, ‘‘ is symptomatic 
of the new spirit which General Mont- 
gomery brought to the desert—calculating, 
ruthless determination to destroy the enemy 
who a few months ago looked like destroying 
them.’’ The photograph we reproduce is 
one of many taken by a group of sergeant 
photographers who, mounted on motor- 
cycles, move in the vanguard of battle. 
Their pictures are taken back to Cairo by 
despatch-riders, whence they are trans- 
mitted by radio to London and New York. 
Photographs of battle scenes have been 
received in London within forty-eight hours 
of their occurrence on the battlefields of 


North Africa 
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VICHY’S CRUCIAL AFRICAN SEA PORTS: 
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ARZEU, 26 MILES EAST OF ORAN, RULED BY ITALIANS, TURKS AND FRENCH IN TURN, 
WHERE U.S. TROOPS LANDED. IT HAS A MODERN FIRST-RATE HARBOUR, 


ee 


} AGADIR, WHERE U.S. SOLDIERS LANDED, IN MOROCCO, THE SOUTHERNMOST AND BEST 
a MOROCCAN PORT ON THE ATLANTIC. HAS BELONGED TO FRANCE SINCE I9I2. 


a i OOOO 
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ix, A VIEW OF PHILIPPEVILLE, AN EXCELLENT PORT BETWEEN ALGIERS AND BIZERTA, ONLY 60 MILES WEST OF 
7 THE TUNISIAN BORDER. ON NOVEMBER 9 FIGHTING WAS REPORTED THERE, AND VICHY SAID “ITS DEFENCE 
IS BECOMING MORE DIFFICULT.” 


BLIDA, A TOWN WITH OVER 10,000 EUROPEANS, AT THE FOOT OF 
THE ATLAS, SOUTH-WEST OF ALGIERS. ITS AIRFIELD WAS CAPTURED. 
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A VIEW OF THE TOWN AND HARBOUR OF ALGIERS, CAPITAL OF 


OF 84,000. THE HARBOUR WAS USED, ACCORDING TO REPORTS, AS A BASE FOR U-BOATS. THE FIRST CITY IN VICHY AFRICA TO SURRENDER 


Like a bolt from the blue, but related to General Montgomery's triumphant were being undertaken to restore them their freedom. Large numbers of U.S. 
victory, at the zero hour of midnight on Saturday-Sunday, November 7-8, Rangers (Commando troops) and air-borne troops were landed, and by perfect 
strong Anglo-American forces made landings at various strategic points in Algeria timing assault forces rapidly captured the Maison Blanche and Blida airfields 
and French Morocco, in many cases without any opposition on the part of the in proximity to Algiers, the beautiful capital on the Mediterranean, where an 
French armed forces, every attempt being made to apprise them that operations armistice was applied for at 8 p.m. on Sunday, after a few hours of fighting. 
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MEHDIA, A SMALL TOWN ABOUT 


20 MILES NORTH OF 


RABAT, 


THREATENING THE IMPORTANT 


NAVAL AND AIR 


WHERE 


BASE OF 


ALLIES 


RABAT. 


LANDED, 


ANCIENT WALLED TOWN ABOUT 


18 MILES NORTH OF CASABLANCA, 


FEDHALA, AN 


HERE IS A LARGE AERODROME. 


THE MOST 
SICILY, 


D AIR KEY TO THE MEDITERRANEAN SITUATION, 
AFRICA. IT IS THE STEPPING-OFF POINT FOR 


THE STRATEGIC NAVAL 
PORT OF FRENCH NORTH 


BIZERTA, 
NAVAL 


EST OF 
DEFENCE 





PORT OF ORAN, THE 
OPPOSITION TO ALLIED 


ABOUT 300,000. IT WAS "} THE 


ON NOVEMBER 


POPULATION OF 
FORCES 


WITH A 
ANGLO-AMERICAN 


ALGERIA, 
rO THE 


CAPITAL OF 
SURRENDER 
At Oran, the important Mediterranean naval port, more strenuous opposition was 
met with, but it was surrounded by troops and feH. According to Vichy radio, 
another and most important American landing was made at Philippeville, a 
port with a population of 50,000, only 60 miles from the Tunisian frontier, 
where Bizerta at the time of writing offers almost the sole strategic base in 


perfect 
airfields 
here an 
fighting. 


i 


IMPORTANT 
180. MILES 


THE PORT OF CASABLANCA, THE VICHY NAVAL BASE ON THE ATLANTI( 
COAST OF MOROCCO, IT IS ALSO AN IMPORTANT AIR STATION, 


Re ee ee 


UP THE 
EAST 


MOST STRENUOUS 
OF GIBRALTAR. 


PUT 
MILES 


ON THE MEDITERRANEAN, WHICH 
HARBOUR AND IS ABOUT 250 


STATION 
A FINE 


FAMOUS NAVAL 
LANDINGS. HAS 


Africa open to the Axis Powers. Vichy announced that along the Atlantic 
coast of French Morocco, landings were made at Safi, Mogador, Agadir, in the 
south, Fedhala and Mehdia, a little north of Rabat, the Moroccan capital 
Heavy fighting was reported on the Moroccan coast. Both by sea and land the 


Allied forces were in overwhelming strength 
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THE ALLIED ANGLO-AMERICAN OCCUPATION OF FRENCH NORTH AFRICA. 


DRAWN BY ouR SpeciaAL Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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A CONTOUR MAP OF THE ALGERIAN AND TUNISIAN COASTS, WITH DISTANCES FROM ALGIERS TO IMPORTANT SITES: INSET; 


A MAP EMBRACING THE FRENCH ATLANTIC PORTS WHERE ALLIED LANDINGS HAVE OCCURRED. 


250 miles from Gibraltar, was encircled. Philippeville was the scene of landings, 
only 60 miles from the Tunisian frontier. Along the Atlantic coast, as marked in 
concentrated principally off Algiers, with Oran next in the Mediterranean. So ad- our inset map, Rabat, Casablanca, Safi, Mehdia, Mogador and Agadir were the scenes 
mirably was it timed and organised, as a military expedition, and supported politic- of landings or approaches. Everywhere airfields were seized and rapid infiltrations 
ally by President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill, that little resistance was experienced | proceeded. The intention of the Expeditionary Forces was made clear by President 
except from some naval and coastal batteries. Algiers capitulated on Sunday evening Roosevelt's request to the Bey of Tunis to permit Allied forces to pass through 
and was occupied in accordance with the terms laid down, and became at once an Tunisia Bizerta, the vital French port, the stepping-off mark for any movement 
open gateway for reinforcements. Admiral Darlan was taken prisoner. Oran, about against Sicily and Italy, was the obvious aim to prevent further aid to Rommel. 


The vast armada of warships, transports and Anglo-American forces which appeared 
off various ports in Algeria and French Morocco on the night of November 7-8 
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ALLIED COMMANDERS IN 
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IN SUPREME comma‘ OF BRITISH AND 
IN NORTH 
AFRICAN WATERS: ADM, SIR A, CUNNING 
MEDITERRANEAN. 


AMERICAN NAVAL FORCES 
HAM, FORMER C.-IN-C., 





Sere me 


COMMANDER OF THE FORCES 
ON THE WEST AFRICAN COAST: 


CORPS COMMANDER. 
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THE COMMANDER OF THE ORAN EXPEDI- 


TION: MAJOR-GENERAL L. R. FREEDEN- 
HALL, WHOSE FORCES ENCOUNTERED 
RESISTANCE FROM LAND AND NAVAL UNITS, 


_ ee ~~~ 


HEN the thrilling news of the 
landings made by American 

troops in North Africa was given to 
the world on Sunday, November 8, 
it was made known that Lieut.-General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, of the United 
States Army, is Commander-in-Chief 
of all Allied Land Forces there. He 
has concurrently been in command of 
all American troops in the European 
theatre of operations. Major-General 
Mark Clark, second-in-command to 
General Eisenhower, came to England 
this year as commander of USS. 
ground forces in the European theatre 
of war. The U.S. Air Forces in North 
Africa are under the command of 
Brigadier-General Doolittle, famous 
[Continued on right 
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THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE ALLIED FORCES IN FRENCH AFRICA: LIEUT.-GENERAL DWIGHT 
D. EISENHOWER (CENTRE), WITH MAJOR-GENERAL MARK W. CLARK (LEFT), DEPUTY COMMANDER- 
IN-CHIEF IN NORTH 
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AFRICA — INCLUDING GENERAL GIRAUD. 
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THE COMMANDER OF 
AIR FORCES IN NORTH AFRICA: BRIG. 
GENERAL DOOLITTLE, WHO LED THE 
BOMBING RAID ON TOKYO LAST APRIL. 
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THE UNITED STATES NAVAL COMMANDER 
IN NORTH AFRICAN WATERS: REAR 
ADMIRAL H. K. HEWITT. HEAVY UNITS 
OF THE AMERICAN AND BRITISH NAVIES 
COVERED THE LANDINGS. 
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|} THE COMMANDER OF THE FORCES WHICH 

LANDED AT ALGIERS: MAJOR-GENERAL 

CHARLES RYDER. ALGIERS SURRENDERED 
ON NOVEMBER 8 at 8 P.M. 








A GALLANT AND SKILFUL FRENCH MILITARY LEADER JOINS THE ALLIES: GENERAL GIRAUD, y 
WHO, HAVING ESCAPED FROM GERMANY AND VICHY, BROADCAST AN APPEAL BY RADIO ALGIERS 4 
CAUSE.’ 


TO FRENCH FORCES IN NORTH AFRICA TO HELP THE ALLIED 
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Continued. 

leader of the bombing raid on Tokyo, 
and the U.S. Naval commander is 
Rear-Admiral H. K. Hewitt. The 
supreme command of both American 
and British Naval Forces is held by 
Admiral Cunningham, former C..-in-C., 
Mediterranean and until recently head 
of the Admiralty delegation in Wash- 
ington. Perhaps the greatest opening 
surprise was General Ciraud’s dramatic 
appeal on the Allied side. He declared 
that he had taken over command of 
the French forces in North Africa 
and appealed to the people not to 
neglect “ this unexpected opportunity 
of recovery."’ Thus the Allied cause 
has gained a gallant and skilful 

military leader. 
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WO years ago the German hosts, drunk 
with victory, stood on the English 
Channel and prepared exultantly for the 
conquest of Britain. The Nazis had swept 
everything before them—Poland, Denmark, 
Norway, the Low Countries, France. There 
remained only a cluster of islands nearly the 
size of the State of Oregon to complete the 
subjugation of Western Europe. 

It looked like an easy job. The British had 
been thrown out of Norway. They had been 
sent reeling back from the front in France and Belgium, 
their fighting strength nearly exterminated on the beach 
at Dunkirk. Italy had come into the fray, and Japan 
hovered expectantly in the background. 

Perhaps the British, seeing what had happened to their 
Allies, would adopt the course of wisdom and sue for peace. 
If they didn’t, if they persisted in being stubborn—well, 
the Fihrer had had an answer for everything so far, and 
he probably had an answer for Britain. 

The weeks went by. The British didn’t sue for peace, 
and Hitler got ready to administer the coup de grice. 
Britain braced herself for the blow. There was no thought 
of surrender, regardless of what the odds might be. 
Machine-guns were mounted by the sea. Coastal areas 
were closed, barricades erected, tank-traps installed. 

The great weakness, of course, was the lack of equip- 
ment. Nearly a thousand cannon had been lost in France. 
Tanks were few. There were not even enough rifles to 
go around. The outlook wasn’t very bright in Britain 
that summer, and we who were privileged to be there felt 
like mourners at the bier of a friend. 

I met Vincent Sheean one evening in Berkeley Square. 
“What chance do you give them?” I asked, afraid to 
hear the reply. 

‘* Less than 50 per cent.’’, he said lugubriously. 
set the odds much lower. 

The Germans massed for the kill. But something 
happened. The kill didn’t come off. The German guns 
were answered, shell for shell. The invasion barges 
were dispersed. The Luftwaffe was sent scuttling back 
to its lair. Britain stood. 

It was no accident that Hitler failed to take the 
British Isles. He tried hard enough. He failed because 
he underestimated the British will to resist and the 
British capacity to take punishment. Above all, he 
failed because he underestimated the scope of the 
British war effort. 

Hitler is not the only one to err in the latter 

regard. Again and again, since returning to America, 
I have been surprised at the lack of understanding here 
concerning the resources of Britain and the manner in 
which those resources have been massed to build up the 
country’s military strength. This, in my opinion, is one 
of the great stories of the war. To outline some of the 
salient facts is the purpose of this narrative. 

One explanation for our failure to grasp the 
magnitude of Britain's war effort is the British habit 
of understatement. The Luftwaffe was publicised to 
the point where it was generally regarded as invincible. 
We heard very little about the Royal Air Force; yet, 
when the showdown came, it was the R.A.F. which 
came out on top. 

I saw thirty or forty air battles in Great Britain. 

I never saw one in which the R.A.F. boys weren’t 
tearing the Nazis to pieces. The simple fact is that 
the Nazis aren’t nearly so good as they said they 
were, while the British are a whale of a lot better... . 

Britain, even under fire, was forging the greatest 
military machine in the history of the Empire and 
one of the mightiest striking forces in battle history. 
Some nations are strong in the air, some on the sea, 
some on the land. Britain manages to be strong in all 
three branches, The British system of National Service, 
if applied to the United States, would result in the 
enrolment of 60,000,000 persons. 

The first inkling we had that the R.A.F. might be able 
to take care of itself came during the evacuation from 
Dunkirk, when the British put an umbrella of planes over 
the French coast and kept it there for three days, while 
some 335,000 men were saved from death or capture. 

Later I met a ’plane builder who did not seem to be 
at all worried about the prospects in the air, and still later 
I talked with an airman who said : 


Some 


‘* We have air superiority over these islands. Eventu- 
ally we shall gain air superiority over the Continent. That 
will be the beginning of the end.” 

This was on the eve of the Battle of Britain. The air- 


man’s assertion proved to be true. There is no doubt 
that Great Britain is first in the air. The R.A.F. may 
or may not be the biggest air force in the world, but it is 
certainly the strongest. Eventually the United States, 
with its larger population and superior industrial capacity, 
should rule the skies. As this is written, Britain enjoys 
that distinction. 

The backbone of British defence has hitherto been the 
Royal Navy. If we accept Admiral Mahan’s classic 
hypothesis that sea-power consists of fighting-ships plus 
merchant vessels plus bases, then Britain is first at sea. 

The responsibilities of the Royal Navy are colossal. 
The Admiralty’s primary responsibility, of course, is to 
prevent a seaborne invasion of the homeland. The Navy 
must also maintain communications with the rest of the 
Empire and with military outposts wherever they may 
be, and ensure the delivery of foodstuffs and war materials 
necessary for a munitions output nearly as great as our own. 

Convoying of merchant vessels puts a terrible strain 
on the Navy. German submarines are much more numer- 
ous than in the last war, and are able to operate from 
vastly superior bases. The British, meanwhile, are deprived 
of the use of bases in southern Eire. The Navy, finally, 
must keep close watch on the German Fleet, to make sure 
that it does not escape into the Atlantic and do irreparable 
damage to convoys taking munitions to the United Kingdom 
and the Soviet Union. 

In keeping with the best traditions of the Royal Navy, 
commanders have never hesitated to attack, and on 
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writer Harvey Klemmer. 
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ACHIEVEMENT. 


The following description of the contribution made by Great Britain to the 
prosecution of the war is composed of extracts from an article by the American 
The article appeared in the August issue of the 
** National Geographic Magazine,”’ a periodical which has a very wide circulation 
among responsible thinking people in the United States of America and elsewhere. 


occasion have defeated superior forces. The famed encounter 
between the German pocket-battleship ‘“‘ Graf Spee” and 
a force of light British vessels is a case in point. The 
“* Graf Spee ”’ was theoretically safe from the cruisers which 
forced her to end her career. 

Side by side with the Royal Navy go the vessels of the 
Merchant Navy. British shipping has suffered grievously 
in this war, as in the last. Huhdreds of ships have been 
sent to the bottom, and thousands of sailors have lost their 
lives. 

British shipyards, in addition to naval vessels, have 
also been pushing ahead with all possible speed on the 
construction of merchant ships. Even bombs do not 
silence the roar of the riveters. Work goes on day and 
night, and it now appears that, with the aid of America’s 
huge building programme, British sea-power will once more 
be able to weather the strain of a major conflict. 

A reason for the lack of a large Army in Britain has 
been the fact that the defence of the country for centuries 
was entrusted to the Navy, and during recent years has 
been split between the Navy and the R.A.F. About one- 
half of the Army at any time is employed on garrison service 
abroad. The Regular Army consisted of approximately 
250,000 men in time of peace. To-day it embraces 
2,250,000, to which must be added some 1,750,000 members 
of the Home Guard. 

The Home Guard is a unique force. It sprang into 
being in May 1940, when operations of Nazi parachute 
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troops in France, Norway, Belgium and the Netherlands 
made the British realise their own danger from such attacks. 
After the fall of France, when everyone expected that the 
Germans would immediately try to invade the British 
Isles, the force increased enormously. The men of Britain 
just seized whatever weapons they could get their hands 
on, and went into the fields to watch for parachutists. 
Those who could not get rifles used shotguns ; those who 
could not get shotguns used pitchforks ; those who could 
not get pitchforks used clubs. 

They have received special training in guerilla warfare, 
and if an enemy should succeed in setting foot on the soil 
of Britain, he would find himself opposed by thousands of 
guerillas skilled in the art of individual combat and ani- 
mated by a fierce determination to die rather than submit 
to an alien conqueror. This determination to defend their 
islands is a fanaticism with the British. It has been in 
their blood for a thousand years, and it is a factor which 
prospective invaders would do well not to ignore. 

The British Army is the third strongest in existence. 
The great land Powers of the moment are Germany and 
the Soviet Union. The question of which is the greater 
is now being resolved. On the land, as on the sea and in 
the air, the United States is growing rapidly in power. 
But to-day Britain is supreme, after Germany and Russia. 

The British, realising that with their limited population 
they cannot hope to compete with Germany on a quantity 
basis, are attempting to train a force of unexcelled striking 
power. Churchill describes his men as “ hardened, nimble, 
and alert.” According to those who have seen them in 
action, this is another under-statement. 

The development of aerial warfare has brought into 
being a new type of service—Civilian Defence. Civilian 
Defence is known in Britain as the.‘ Fourth Arm.” During 
a period when the Army was immobilised because of its 
inability to get at the enemy, the Fourth Arm held the 
fort, and by so doing probably saved the day for all of us. 

This is a mechanical war, and victory will probably 
be decided by our ability to produce goods. Here, as in 
the creation of armed forces, and as in civilian defence, the 
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British have done a remarkable job. Most 
of us tend to underestimate the industrial 
capacity of Britain. We forget that Britain 
normally produces more ships than the rest 
of the world put together, that she has a 
great metallurgical industry; that she is an 
exporter of locomotives and mining machinery; 
and that many of the world’s great dams 
and bridges have been built by British 
engineers. 

Wars to-day are decided by engine power. 
This is where Britain really shines. In marine engines, of 
course, she is pre-eminent. In the manufacture of automobile 
engines, she is surpassed only by the United States. The 
performance of British aircraft engines is a topic of con- 
versation wherever airmen gather. It is, I think, a sig- 
nificant fact that our new Warhawk ’plane is to be powered 
by a Rolls-Royce engine, made by Packard. 

The British were slow in converting their factories after 
the outbreak of war. Apparently they were proceeding on 
the assumption that this war would follow the pattern of 
the last, and that there was no need for haste. The arrival 
of German troops on the Channel changed all that. British 
industry was rapidly converted to war purposes, and to-day 
is running full blast in the production of munitions. 

Partly as a protection against bombing, and partly to 
spread the work, the manufacture of armaments has been 
greatly decentralised. A certain tank consisting of 8000 
parts is being manufactured by 6000 firms. The firms 
range from big plants to backyard garages. 

Every conceivable kind of conversion has been carried 
out. During the last six months, more than 4000 factories 
have been shifted to new work. Torpedoes are now being 
produced in a plant that formerly made boots and shoes ; 
air-engine parts are being made in a hair-pin factory; a 
manufacturer of tops is now producing aeroplane parts. 

British agriculture is also doing its part. Nearly 
6,000,000 acres of new land have been brought into cul- 
tivation. This means that the total area under crops is 

now nearly 50 per cent. above peacetime figures. 
Land which has not produced since the days of 
the Spanish Armada is being put under the plough. 
About three-fourths of the new land has been planted 
in cereal grains. Swamps have been reclaimed. Golf- 
courses, sports-grounds, city lots, and cemetery 
extensions are being made to yield food. Famous 
gardens, once noted for their fragrance, are now given 
over to cabbages. 

Hours of work in Britain have been incredibly 
long. In the period following Dunkirk, the workers 
drove themselves 75 and 80 hours a week. Produc- 
tion shot up, and the country was saved. Eventually, 
however, the country found itself in the position 
of the man who was teaching his horse to eat 
sawdust instead of oats—just when he got the 
thing settled, the horse died. British -workers got 
up to 80 hours a week, but from there on production, 
instead of increasing, declined. The Government had 
to call a halt. 

Hours have now been reduced to an average of 
60 to 65 hours for men, and 55 to 60 for women. 
Beyond that, according to the Industrial Health 
Research Board, there is damage to health, loss of 
interest, and—eventually, if not immediately—an actual 
decrease in output. 

Women have taken their place beside men in 
the British war effort. A million and a half women 
are working in the munitions factories and other 
vital industries. Their number is being increased, 
as this is written, at the rate of 5000 a day. Half 
the workers in aircraft factories are women. Eventu- 
ally the proportion will reach 70 per cent. 

The all-out war effort we have been discussing 

.has not been achieved without a_ harrowing 
expenditure of blood and suffering. There is a 
miserable canard to the effect that Britain lets others 
do her fighting for her. The Nazis employ this 
canard on every possible occasion, and they change it 
to appeal to whatever country they happen to be 
“softening up” at the moment, 

I am happy to help spike this kind of propaganda. The 
British are not angels, nor are they supermen. They are 
subject to all the frailties and the limitations of others. 
There is one thing, however, that can’t truthfully be said 
about them. That is, that they are afraid to do battle 
when it is necessary to do battle in defence of their country. 
A million Britons laid down their lives in the combined effort 
to win the last war. The British are prepared, if necessary, 
to do it again. 

Empire casualties for the first two years of the war, 
according to Clement R. Attlee, Deputy Prime Minister, 
aggregated 183,550. Of these casualties, 48,973 were 
killed, 46,363 wounded, 58,458 taken prisoner, and 29,756 
reported missing. 

Seventy out of every roo. men killed or wounded in 
land fighting have been British ; the others are accounted 
for by the Dominions, the Colonies, and India, The pro- 
portion of British casualties to the total for sea and air 
fighting is much higher—perhaps as much as 90 per cent. 

The ravages of the Battle of Britain, it goes without 
saying, were borne more or less exclusively by the inhabit- 
ants of the islands. Some 43,000 men, women and children 
have been killed to date in this ghastly encounter. More 
than 50,000 have been seriously injured, many of them 
maimed for life... . 

Americans who are concerned about taxation should 
take a look at Britain. Income taxes begin at 440 dollars. 
A married man with two dependants and an income of 
2500 dollars a year, pays 12 dollars a year in the United 
States. In Britain he pays 530 dollars. The top rate here 
is 81 per cent. ; there it is 97°5 per cent. 

The British carry on. Their morale is incredible. Out 
of the thousands of persons I met in Britain, only one was 
willing to concede the possibility of defeat. 

The people of Britain have gone all-out to win the war. 
I think we may count on their co-operation in the even 
more difficult job of winning the peace. 
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HOSTILITIES CEASE IN MADAGASCAR: A FINE ACHIEVEMENT BY ALL ARMS. 
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THE BRITISH CAPTURE OF TAMATAVE, MADAGASCAR’S PRINCIPAL PORT: ~~~ +--+ ->- 


CRAFT FULL OF TROOPS ON ITS WAY TO SHORE. “3 A CRUISER OF THE COVERING FORCE ANCHORED OFF TAMATAVE. THIS PORT © 


WAS OCCUPIED ON SEPTEMBER I8 AFTER VERY LITTLE RESISTANCE. 
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SMALAGASH LABOURERS CLEARING ROAD BLOCKS AS THE BRITISH FORCES ADVANCEi 


3 THROUGH MADAGASCAR : THESE BLOCKS WERE MAINLY OF NUISANCE VALUE, : 
£ asa *? APPROACHING THE FIRST BRIDGE ON THE ROUTE FROM TAMATAVE TO BRIC¢ KAVILLE. {* 
; SAPPERS ARE IN THE LEADING TRUCKS TO EXAMINE THE BRIDGE. ) 
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STORES LANDED AT TAMATAVE AFTER THE CAPTURE OF THE PORT: BRITISH WARSHIPS( ) ANOTHER VIEW OF THE STORES LANDED AT TAMATAVE : THE BRITISH ADVANCE FROM ¢ 
HAD TO FIRE ON’ THE DEFENCES BEFORE THE TOWN SURRENDERED. X THIS POINT WAS RAPID AND OUR CASt ALTIES HAVE BEEN LIGHT THROUGHOUT. 
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re Ts nthe ‘ can 
Madagascar has capitulated. Hostilities ceased at 2 p.m. (local time) on | with which they were carried through are highly creditable to all ranks, in 
November 5. The armistice terms have been signed and the campaign has been | particular to Major-General Smallwood [in command of troops in Madagascar] and 
brought to a successful conclusion. Mr. Churchill has congratulated General | your staff and, above all, to yourself ’ The last news that was published of the 
Platt, G.O.C.-in-C. East Africa, in the following words: ‘I! offer you my most fighting in Madagascar was of a skirmish 15 kilometres to the south of Fian- 
cordial congratulations upon the success of your Madagascar task... . The | anarantsoa, when a small number of picked men attacked our forces. After that, 


thoroughness with which the operations were prepared and the speed and vigour | silence until the announcement of the armistice. 
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RUINED STALINGRAD FIGHTS BACK WITH RENEWED ZEST 
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/ A GENERAL VIEW OF PART OF THE STALINGRAD OF TO-DAY—THE BITTER FIGHTING GOES ON UNABATED. 4 
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A DESTROYED SOVIET FACTORY NEAR THE VOLGA: ONE OF THE FEW WHICH THE GERMANS HAVE MANAGED TO CAPTURE. 5 
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S Russia is celebrating her twenty- 
fifth birthday, the great battle for 
Stalingrad goes on, but the week which 
ended on November 8 showed less German Fe 
progress in that area than during any 
other week since Hitler's promise of 
victory at the end of September. Actually, | 
the Russian position is slightly better 
than a week ago. The Germans con- ' 
tinued their attacks, but all were repelled, 
and the Russians even managed to throw — 
them out from several ruined factory 
buildings in the northern half of the 
town, capturing a large quantity of 
material, including damaged tanks, lorries 
and other vehicles. Winter will soon set “a 
in in earnest on this front as the Russians 
already report the advent of colder > 
weather between Moscow and Leningrad, ” 
and when that happens the Soviet 
defenders will again have the advantage | 
over their Central European enemies. in 
Stalingrad itself is in ruins, but these E 
ruins hide a stiffening Russian resistance 
which the Germans will find impossible § 





to break. How long this battle will con- 
tinue no one can predict, but one thing 
is certain, the German losses in men and 
material are so colossal that the enemy 
must find himself considerably weakened ( 








‘ when our Allies take the offensive. 
THE HEROIC DEFENCE OF STALINGRAD HAS REDUCED THE CITY'S STREETS TO COMPLETE DESOLATION } THE BUILDINGS ARE EMPTY SHELLS , , ss t 
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AS OUR RUSSIAN ALLIES IMPROVE THEIR POSITIONS. 
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‘ 
} THE POPULATION OF STALINGRAD 
( THE DAY EVERY 





LIVES IN EARTH HOLES OUTSIDE THE CITY: DURIN( 
MAN, WOMAN AND CHILD WORKS. 
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THE OPPOSITE BANK OF THE VOLGA CAN BE SEEN AT THE TOP OF THE PICTURE. 
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ZARIGA VALLEY, STALINGRAD, AFTER OCCUPATION BY GERMAN TROOPS, THE BATTLE 
LASTED FOURTEEN DAYS BEFORE OUR ALLIES WERE FORCED TO RETIRE 
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THE STRUGGLE, SURVIVAL AND TRIUMPH OF BRITAIN. 











“THE YEARS OF ENDURANCE, 1793-1802”’: 


THINK that Mr. Arthur Bryant’s last book was 

“The English Saga,’’ which covered the years 
from 1840 to 1940 in a very rich and full way. He 
has now set himself the task of writing the history of 
England from 1793 to 1815, in two volumes, with one 
eye on the island in which we live, and the other on 
all the continents in which we were, and are, com- 
pelled to wage our wars. And I think this latest 
work of his, written when, in spite of industrialisation, 





IN ‘“ THE 


NOTE-BOOK " 
AND AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE— 


WRITER OF ‘OUR 


Mr. Arthur Bryant, well known to readers of 
of “Our Note-Book,”’ 
In 1931 his ‘“ King Charles I1.” 
date he has written at least one book a year, and his latest, 


commercialisation, the spread of old-fashioned doc- 
trines in India, the gradual loosening of all except the 
sentimental bonds between England and her Dominions 
and her Colonies, and the swamping of the traditional 
countryside by the urban mind and majority, the old 
spirit has leapt to flame once more in defence of free- 
dom and fairness, is the best thing he has done. And 
it is not for nothing that the people he most often 
quotes are Burke and John Fortescue. 

The period is neglected ; for it was before Trafalgar 
and Waterloo. Great victories were comprised therein : 
“The First of June,’’ St. Vincent, the Nile, and the 
reluctant but skilful Battle of Copenhagen. Nelson 
lost an eye and an arm, and won a barony; Arthur 
Wellesley learnt his trade in India; we were as near 
defeat as we were in 1940. * Never,’ wrote Stuart’s 
second-in-command, a still greater soldier, named 
John Moore, ‘ was so much work done by so few men.’ ”’ 
That has been echoed in our day ; so also the clamour 
for a “second front.’’ And the whole history of 
Europe, France, the Terror, Napoleon, and even the 
yeomen of England and the suffering peasantry, is 
within these covers. But after one has surveyed the 
crowded scene, it isn’t “ battles long ago’ that the 
mind retains, but the reminder of the quenchless 
spirit of this country. 





*’ The Years of Endurance--1793-1802." By Arthur Bryant. 


(Collins ; 12s. 6d.) 


ILLUSTRATED 


“The Illustrated London News” as the writer 
is an author of note and has a long list of publications to his credit. 
appeared, creating a stir in the literary world. 
“The Years of Endurance,” 
is now on sale. Mr. Bryant, apart from his literary activities, has been Educational Adviser, 
Bonar Law College, Ashridge, since 1929 and a Governor since 1936. He was also the author 
and producer of the Cambridge Pageant, the Oxfordshire Pageant, 
Wisbech, and the Naval Night Pageant, Greenwich. 


the Fenland Pageant, 


Pie ENS 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


For the book is not only a work of historical 
scholarship, a stirring story, but, incidentally, a racy 
anthology. Mr. Bryant has a great gift for quotation, 
and he has a fine period to quote from. Our Georgian 
ancestors may have been stiff on parade, elegant in 
the drawing-room, and addicted to polished couplets, 
trim parterres, classical temples, Chippendale, formal 
portraits, and sedate, or conventionally romantic, 
landscapes. But the artificiality and formality were 
skin deep, and contracted from 
France with the wigs. Under the 
smooth surface, from top to 
bottom of society, there was 
the Englishman of Chaucer and 
Shakespeare and Fielding. The 
clouded cane might be nicely 
conducted, but the cudgel was 
always in readiness ; Englishmen 
could speak bluntly, simply 
and strongly, whether express- 
ing their conviction, their 
resolution, their sense of the 
ridiculous, or their deepest 
affections. Their habitual method 
of expression was far from being 
Johnsonian or Gibbonian. Here 
are a few from Mr. Bryant’s 
Numerous symptomatic quota- 
tions. There are three from 
Nelson. ‘‘ The Neapolitans,’ 
wrote Nelson, ‘have not lost 
much honour, for God knows 
they have but little to lose; 
but they lost all they had.’” 
And, again: “ ‘ They 
at home,’ wrote Nelson 
to his wife, ‘do not 
know what this fleet 
is capable of perform- 
ing; anything and 
everything. ... I 
lament our present 
orders in sackcloth and 
ashes, so dishonourable 
to the dignity of 
England, whose fleets 
are equal to meet the 
world in arms.’ ’”’ And, 
again, Nelson to his 
father: “‘I got my 
rank by a shot killing 
a post-captain, and I 
most sincerely hope I 
NEWS,” shall, when I go, go 
out of the world the 
same way ; then we all 
go in the line of our 
profession —a parson 
praying and a captain 
fighting.’ ’’’ Nelson got 
his wish, and knew it 
and rejoiced in it in the day of victory. 
Not that he, or the Duke of Wellington 
either, liked killing, or would have wished 
for a war when there wasn’t a war: which 
is what the Prussians cannot understand. 

Here is a _ conversation with Jervis 
before St. Vincent: ‘‘ As the mist lifted 
and the flay-lieutenant called out the odds, 
he remained grimly unperturbed. ‘ There 
are eighteen sail of the line, Sir John.’ 
‘Very well, sir.’.—‘ There are twenty sail of 
the line, Sir John.’ ‘ Very well, sir."—‘ There 
are twenty-five sail of the line, Sir John.’ 
‘Very well, sir..——‘ There are twenty-seven 
sail of the line, Sir John; near double our 
own.’—‘ If there are fifty sail of the line, I 
will go through them.’ ‘That's right, 
Sir John,’ cried the giant Canadian, Captain 
Hallowell, in his enthusiasm actually slap- 
ping his Admiral on the back, ‘and a 
damned good licking we'll give them!’ ”’ 
Here is Burke on the sort of pallid 
pipsqueaks who, behind the backs of the 
fighting forces, and trading on a liberty 
they do nothing to earn, are always vocal 
as ‘The People of England” (cf. ‘The Tailors of 
Tooley Street,’’ and Simon Tappertit in ‘ Barnaby 
Rudge "’), especially in wartime: ‘‘ Because half-a- 
dozen grasshoppers under a fern make the field ring 


LONDON 
ARTHUR BRYANT. 


From that 
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This year’s Christmas Number of 
claim to offer some relief from the anxieties of war; firstly, to take the reader 
back to more spacious and certainly more peaceful periods, and secondly, to 
remind him that this is our hundredth birthday. Among its many illustrated 
features is 
from the first colour- plate to appear in 
two series entitled 
““Woman in the 15th, 16th, 17th and 18th Centuries.” 
of illustrations, this Christmas Number contains short stories by 





By ARTHUR BRYANT.* 


with their importunate chink whilst thousands of 
great cattle, reposed beneath the shadow of the 
British oak, chew the cud and are silent, pray do not 
imagine that those who make the noise are the only 
inhabitants of the field.” And the dying Burke 
whispering: ‘‘ Never succumb to these difficulties. 
It is a struggle for your existence as a nation, and, if 
you must die, die with the sword in your hand.” 
And old King George, who played his part in losing 
us America and (as a stickler for his Coronation 
oath, against Pitt) Ireland, but who would have 
no truck with the Jacobin devil. Feelers had 
insolently, and deceitfully, been put out through 
the Danish Chargé d’Affaires for a peace. “‘ If 
such a communication,’ wrote the King, ‘will not 
rouse the British lion, he must have lost his wonted 
energy !’”’ 

Reading this book, so full of lessons and parallels, 
of lamentable mistakes recently repeated, of fruitless 
unprepared expeditions, of a Home Guard rushing 
to arms and imperfectly armed, and of a laconic and 
impregnable Russian peasantry, and of Prussians 
“‘ who saw in the ruthlessness of the new France— 
its centralisation, contempt for established morality, 
and unabashed acquisitiveness, a temper akin to 
their own,’’ might be depressing, and induce a gloomy 
“ plus ga change’’ mood. But it isn’t; for the author 
and his heroes, from Pitt and Burke, Wellington and 
Nelson, to the underpaid soldiers and the weevil-fed 
lower deck, speak to us with one voice, from this new 
book as from the grave, encouraging us to keep going 
in the eternal warfare between right and wrong, 
justice and injustice, kindness and cruelty. When I 
was young, the wars against Napoleon and the 
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* Bringing in the Boar’s Head,” ” by Sir John Gilbert, a reproduction 
“The Illustrated London News,” and 
‘London as It Appeared in the 18th Century” and 
Apart from the wealth 
rge Stern, 
D. L. Murray, Sax Rohmer and James Laver. 


murderers of the Terror seemed almost as far away 
as Herod’s Massacre of the Innocents: events, or 
“‘ progress,"” make this book read now like last 
week's newspaper. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap vou have. 
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AN AXIS SUPPLY PORT HAMMERED: SEVERE BOMB DAMAGE AT GENOA. 
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DAMAGE TO THE ANSALDO FITTING-OUT YARD: (A) A LONG SHED GUTTED OVER THREE-QUARTERS OF ITS LENGTH ; ‘ie 
(B) FIRE DAMAGE AT WEST END OF A LONG SHED, (Cc) DAMAGE TO THE ROOF OF ANOTHER SHED, 


-A.F. RAIDS ON GENOA: THE MAIN BUILDINGS OF THE EAST 
RAILWAY STATION ALMOST COMPLETELY GUTTED. 











IN THE DOCK’ AREA: WAREHOUSES AND SHEDS COVERING AN AREA OF 2} ACRES ‘ WIDESPREAD DAMAGE AMONG COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS IN THE INNER 

ON THE MOLO VECCHIO ALMOST COMPLETELY DESTROYED BY FIRE. HARBOUR. IT IS ESTIMATED THAT 77 ACRES SUFFERED DAMAGE DURING THESE RAIDS 
Photographic reconnaissance over Genoa, undertaken since the heavy R.A.F. attacks | and essential target for the R.A.F. Since then, further raids have been made on 
on the nights of the 22nd-23rd and 23rd-24th of last month, reveal extensive damage | Genoa, that on the night of November 7 being the heaviest that the city had 
in the dock area and in the centre of the city. Most of this was due to fire, | suffered since the beginning of the war. It is estimated that after the first two 
although 4000-lb. and 1000-lb. bombs were also dropped. Genoa is Italy's greatest raids alone, 77 acres suffered extensive damage, among the important buildings hit 
port and one of the best harbours in the Mediterranean It is extensively used by | being the East Railway Station and a number of fitting-out sheds and large 


Italian supply ships for Rommel’s armies in North Africa and as such is an important | warehouses belonging to the great Ansaldo works 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. [|< 





BOOKS OF THE DAY. 











THE ILLUSTRATION OF THE CAVES. 


NE at least of the races of ancient men who made the first New Europe laid also the 
foundation of European Art. They were the Reindeer Men of the Old Stone Age, the 

tall race of hunters who flashed across the far horizon of the past, and then disappeared, leaving 
behind them in their caves the fine art of their drawings, paintings and carvings. ‘Where they 


came from those uncertain thousands of years ago, nobody knows. 
The beginnings of the art they brought are hidden in the mists of time. 

Where art began is as insoluble as the appearance and disappear- 
ance of the Reindeer Men of Europe, but it is certain that among 
them it had become a highly developed aptitude and was peculiar to 
them. They themselves had little in common with those who had 
preceded them, and were to follow them, in the caves and cave- 
shelters of France and Northern Spain, except the need of food and 
shelter. They had no taste for the pastoral. They were hunters 
and fishers, Nature’s gentlemen, who lived on the produce of the 
chase, eked out with wild fruit and roots. They wore, in a dry 
climate like that of the Russian steppes, undressed skins and furs ; 
they could make fire, and halters for the wild horses which they 
probably rode and certainly ate. At Solutré, near Magon, the bones 
of no fewer than a hundred thousand horses were found piled up in 
a sort of kitchen midden round one of their camps. These things, 
together with the shape of their skulls and the length of their limbs 
—and the strength of their art—are nearly all that is known about 
them. They had the appraising eye of the hunter for the animals 
he chases, backed by an artistic impulse, which, apart from its out- 
standing performances, seems to have been widespread, though it 
disappeared so completely with them. 

The three outstanding repositories of the work of these Primi- 
tives are in the Valley of the Dordogne, at Font de Gaume ; in the 
North Pyrenees, at Niaux; and in the north-west of Spain, at 
Altamira. Mr. W. H. Riddell has made an attempt, in “ Antiquity,” 
to relate the cave drawings at these places one to another from an 
artist’s standpoint. The three stand in a triangle, of which the 
longest legs, from the Dordogne to Altamira, and from Altamira to 
Niaux, are 300 miles ; and the shortest, from the Dordogne to the 
North Pyrenees, half that distance, so that, even in those days of 
hard and perilous journeys, the communities were on visiting terms 
with one another. If there is anything in the brotherhood of art, 
the terms were friendly. 

They hunted a spacious field. They came to close quarters with 
the mammoth, and, in witness, put its portrait, accurate to the 
upward curve of its tusks, on the cave walls of Font de Niaux and 
Altamira; they saw the woolly rhinoceros, and the brown bear, which 
was long to outlast them. ‘Other men, of other caves, did so also, 
even in Britain, but these did not adorn their shelters. Only in 
Kent’s Cavern, in Devon, has there been found the head of a horse 
engraved on bone in the style of the Reindeer Men of France. 
How this solitary example came there is a mystery. 

Safer than any such speculation is the certainty that European 
Art began with the Reindeer Men, and its romance and realism 
faded with them when hunting was no longer the life of the people. 
What share the horse had in it is doubtful, and its part 
may be best defined by regarding it as the tribe’s cattle. 
It appears at all three of the places cited,on the cave walls, 
as a good second to the bison. The bison was the hunter’s 
best supporter, if not his first friend. The bison thus im- 
mortalised is not like the American bison; it is the Bos 
priseus or Bos bonasus—in short, the European bison. If 
has survived the Reindeer Men, lingering wild in the Lithu- 
anian forests, and so acquiring the name of the Lithuanian 
bison ; and in smaller numbers in a region of the Caucasus, 
But now, so far as is known, it lives only in honoured 
captivity at Woburn Abbey. Our photograph is of the 
bison the Reindeer Men hunted and drew. 

It was, as Mr. Riddell has remarked, the Roast Beef 
of Old England to the hunter, and no animal was held in 
higher esteem. There are resemblances and differences 
in its portraiture at the three great galleries. Each group 
of artists borrowed from the others. In the Dordogne, 
which seems to be the oldest school, they drew, in the 
grand style, with a theatrical exaggeration of the bison’s 
meatiness. Meatiness was a significant point. It is 
emphasised in all the food animals. Horses, reindeer and 
red deer are all fatter than they should be, and repre- 
sent the wishful thinking of the artist hunters. The 
mammoths of Font de Gaume are a comprehensible ex- 
ception. In the Pyrenees, at Niaux, the drawing is more 
precise and realistic. But in the Altamira caves, the most 
distinguished of the three, the drawings have a vigorous im- 
pressionism, which is in the tradition of Spanish art. 

It is the massive strength and fierceness of the 
bison, as well as its bulk, that are dwelt upon. Our 
photographs, necessarily small in the exigencies of the 
present time, fail to give the effect ; the original in the 
cave is 24 ft. wide. The ancient wild boar of Europe 
finds a place on the walls of Altamira alone. It, too, 
survives in captivity, and our photograph of to-day 
is of a much more placid animal than Altamira’s boar 
that the hunter saw, not lapped in comfortable re- 
pletion, but in hungry and hunted activity. 

Of the three galleries, Altamira gave hints to 
Niaux from a technique which is strongest and most 
assured. All three galleries had their successes and 
their experiments, and there is an engaging freshness 
in the way the artist had no scruple in giving an 
animal five legs, or eight, in the hope of getting four 
right. The artist drew for pleasure, and sometimes 
achieved perfection. The most obvious explanation 
is that there were sacred places where the rites of 
the Reindeer Man's religion were carried out amid 
the right surroundings of mystery. The caves must 
have had an impressive atmosphere ; and the painted 
walls, their reds and blacks flickering in the flare of 
smoky fires, would lay a spell even on a hunter. 
Not, we think, of awe entirely, but of pleasure also. 
The caves were the picture-galleries of the people, 
and, in the same way that the capitals of the 
pillars in the Abbey of Vezelay in France, or the 
sculptured portals of the French cathedrals, tell 
singly or together the lives and deaths of the saints, 
so in the eaves every picture told its story. 


of the hunter's skill, his dangers and his triumphs. 


THE ALMOST EXTINCT EUROPEAN 
ON THE WALLS OF THE CAVE OF ALTAMIRA. LIKE THE EUROPEAN 


SPECIMEN AT 
REPRESENTATIVE OF 


In the paintings of the bison, the reindeer, the | 
wild boar, the mammoth, the congregation saw in the flickering firelight the moving pictures 


(Collins ; 21s.). 











ALTAMIRA CAVE PAINTINGS MADE BY THE 

PREHISTORIC REINDEER CAVE MEN. THEY 

REPRESENT A WILD BOAR, THE EUROPEAN 
BISON, AND THE WILD HORSE, 





BISON, IT IS ALMOST A CAPTIVE SURVIVAL, 





THE EUROPEAN BISON (808 PRISEUS OR BOS BON ASUS) AS EXISTING. 


WOBURN ABBEY, SEAT OF THE DUKE OF BEDFORD. THE LAST 
ITS ANCESTORS IN THE OLD STONE AGE, 4s. 6d.). 


(Photographs by Courtesy of the Natural History Musewm, and the Zoological Society.) 


the present. 
E. S. Grew. 





EMORY recalls an incident of long ago while I read the story of that 


and Personality. By 
In 1899 I was staying at Hindhead in the house of a retired solicitor of 


WILD BOAR, WHICH IS PAINTED 
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| SHAVIAN BIOGRAPHY: THE “GADFLY OUT OF DUBLIN.” 


‘ 


‘ intellectual 


| 

| volcano still in eruption,” as a broadcaster recently called him, told in “ BERNarD 
| Suaw.” His Life 
| 


Hesketh Pearson. With 17 Illustrations 
literary, musical and philosophical tastes, who had a_ wide 
acquaintance among people of the day. At that time, Mr. Shaw 
was a near neighbour, and one morning he came in for a chat. I 
remember him as a big man of about forty-five, in a brown 
knickerbocker suit, and his general aspect such as the biographer 
describes : ‘‘ with his pale eyes, white face, straggly ginger beard, 
tall, bony, upright figure, and striding, resolute manner.” His 
talk was fluent and vivacious. Unfortunately I cannot recollect 
details of the conversation, but Mr. Shaw lent our host the 
typescript of the play he had just written (specially for Ellen 
Terry, as we learn from the biography)—‘ Captain Brassbound’s 
Conversion ’*—and I had the privilege of reading it in that un- 
rehearsed form. It has been a lasting regret that I could not 
follow up this slight acquaintance, for what a mentor he might 
have been to a young man whose vague aspirations towards a 
better social order needed stimulus and guidance. 

Being also a biographer of Shakespeare, Mr. Hesketh Pearson 
defends him stoutly against Shaw’s criticisms, taking an inde- 
pendent line which absolves him from undiscrfminating adulation. 
Shaw, it appears, has a hereditary interest in a Shakespearean 
character, for he told Mr. Pearson that he was “supposed to 
be descended from Macduff.” Nor is this the only point on which 
the author got his facts straight from the horse’s mouth. 
“Mr. Shaw,” he writes, “‘ has answered every question I have 
put to him either verbally or by letter, has allowed me to quote 
his published and unpublished correspondence, and has given me 
much hitherto unavailable information.” Very revealing is the 
account of his parentage, childhood and upbringing, which 
explains much in his character and his cynicism towards con- 
ventional religion and education. Later, his own disclosures 
about certain love-affairs and his behaviour towards women 
in general, are remarkably candid. It is strange to learn that, 
in youth, he was shy and unsociable, and had a hard task 
to acquire the art of public speaking, at which he afterwards 
became so adept. The two main themes, of course, are his 
Socialism and his play-writing. We hear all about his friend- 
ships with William Morris and with Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb 
(Lord and Lady Passfield), who, with him, formed the triumvirate 
of the Fabian Society. Of his dramatic work there is a full 
and fascinating record. The whole book is permeated by his 
wit and humour. His power of gliding ‘‘ from grave to gay ; from 
lively to severe,” and of treating high matters in a lightsome 
spirit, makes this epochal contribution to social history also the 
most amusing of serious biographies. 

Playgoers with long memories will revel in ‘ THEATRICAL 
CavaLcaDE.” By Ernest Short. With 16 Illustrations (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode; 12s. 6d.). “‘ This book,’ says the 
author, ‘will avoid the type of criticism usually 
described as ‘soul adventures among masterpieces.’ 
Instead, we shall attempt an objective record of the 
factors which have fashioned the theatre in our time. 
What did this actor or actress contribute? What 
that author or producer?” In a chapter on Shaw 
and the discussion-play, the author calls him ‘‘ a gadtly 
out of Dublin,” comparing him with Socrates, who 
said: ‘“‘I am that gadfly whom Zeus has given to the 
City, and all day and in all places I fasten upon you, 
exciting, persuading and reproaching you.” 

Allusions to Shaw occur in four new volumes of 
the series ‘‘ Britain in Pictures,” which tells the world 
about our cultural achievements. Augustus John’s 
portrait of him (done when the ‘ orange-tawny beard ”’ 
was fading towards “ reverence and the silver hair ’’) 
is reproduced in colour in “* British Dramatists.” 
By Graham Greene. With 8 Colour-Plates and 26 black- 
and-white Illustrations (Collins; . 4s. 6d.). With so 
little space for letterpress, such a book must be 
sketchy, but, being of a propagandist nature, it should 
have dealt mainly, one would think, with the present 
century, but only about a fifth covers the modern stage. 
Shavian drama is taken for granted. ‘It would be 
idle,” writes Mr. Greene, “here to attempt to scratch 
the tough surface of Mr. Shaw’s enormous world- 
wide reputation.” 

Shaw the political thinker finds a niche in 
“British REBELS AND REFORMERS.” By Harry 
Roberts. With 8 Colour-Plates and 18 black-and- 
white Illustrations (Collins ; 4s. 6d.). ‘‘ The Fabian 
Society,” we read, “‘has unostentatiously influenced 
the course of social legislation in England, during 
the last forty years, to a far greater degree 
than any comparable organisation. The _per- 
sonal credit must be assigned to Sidney Webb, 
to his wife Beatrice Webb, and to the brilliant 
Irishman, Bernard Shaw.” Here the distinction 
of colour is accorded to the Webbs, from a 
painting by Sir William Nicholson, while G.B.S. 
has to content himself with a caricature drawn by 
Edmund Dulac. 

Several of the reformers figure also in “‘ BritisH 
Trapve Unions.” By Sir Walter Citrine. With 
8 Colour-Plates and 23 black-and-white Illus- 
trations (Collins; 4s. 6d.). Among those who 
reappear are Robert Owen, Francis Place, John 
Burns and Keir Hardie. Sir Walter Citrine 
has long been Secretary of the Trades Union 
Congress. 

Hardly more than a superficial survey could 
be compressed into the 48 pages (partly pictorial) 
allotted to a wide subject in “Lire AMONG THE 
Encuisu.” By Rose Macaulay. With 8 Colour- 
Plates and 26 black-and-white Illustrations (Collins; 
Miss Macaulay’s clever and _ spirited 
essay pictures typical scenes from bygone periods. 
As with the volume on dramatists, a book in- 


A LIVING 


tended to commend our way of life against Nazi-ism might have concentrated more on 
The twentieth century occupies little more than two pages. 
there is a passing reference to Shavian drama. 


Here, again, 
Cuarves E. Byes. 
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Dairy Paper 


‘ and pressed in a continuous process by passing 
{ it through rollers, and is usually shipped 
with a content of 50 per cent. moisture. 


| NEWSPRINT 


Tt is one of the wonders of anage of 
that a log of timber grown on the 
heights of Scandinavia should within a period 
of eight days bear current tidings in the form 
of a newspaper available in the streets of 
Great Britain. The aosens ae ee of paper 
and its method of re are veiled in 
mystery. The raw materials which will be em- 
ployed in the future are also speculative, on 
| account of the advance of modern science. 
Whereas the past is somewhat legendary, the 
future, in the light of scientific achievement, is 
a matter of conjecture. Before the advent of 
wood pulp cotton fibre was the principal basic 
raw material for paper-making, and fine writing 
papers, in the D yt of which Great 
Britain holds first place, are still produced 
.from cotton and linen rags and waste a 
from the textile factories. The demand for 
newsprint has naturally outstripped that for all 
other kinds of paper, and therefore the use of 
wood for paper-making is now far in excess 
of any other commodity. 
In the production of sulphite or chemical 
Leyte including sulphate or soda pulp, the logs 
chipped up into small pieces, and sub} 
to a very minute sorting process, which elimi- 
my an all oa cae in the wood, and any pieces 
wood or bark, etc., which would 
have the ay he of discolouring the finished 
product. These chips are boiled in a strong 
solution of acid calcium disulphite, which is 
produced from sulphur and pyrites or lime- 
stone. The chips are boiled in this chemical 
solution for several hours, which has the effect 
of eliminating the residue out of the wood, and 
preserving only the fibres or cellulose. 
For fine papers sulphite pulp is used without 
“4 any mechanical pulp, and is sometimes also 
submitted to a bleaching process. 
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HE growing shortage of newsprint from overseas has 
caused your daily paper to shrink. Compare the one you 

buy today with the same paper of 1940, let alone 1939. The 
difference in size and bulk is astonishing. The Press as well 
as the individual must save every scrap of paper. The fact 
that you are still well served with papers and magazines is a 
tribute to the efficiency of the newspaper industry and to 
the paper-makers. They have shown how with care and 
resource a little may be made to go a very long way. But 
behind their efforts stands the skill of the research chemist 
and the strength of the British chemical industry. The 
chemist has not only improved the yield of paper from 
such normal raw material as is still available, but has 
discovered highly satisfactory methods of recovering ~new 
paper from old. The greatly increased use of re-fashioned 
paper brings with it a host of subsidiary problems, such 
as the provision of suitable printing-inks, sizing material, 
and “ loaders.”” These are all matters demanding skilled 
chemical research, often of a surprisingly intricate kind. 
Colour-printing sets even stiffer tasks, which the British 
chemical industry has solved by the production of remark- 
able new pigments with a wide flexibility. Shortage of tin 
and other metals needed for printers’ type is another poser 
for the chemist. You can rely upon him finding a satisfactory 
answer to this as to the other problems inseparable from 
the regular appearance of your daily 

paper in time of War. 


No. 3 in the “ Services of an Industry” series 


gm 


YY issued by 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
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If you wanted a lot of 


steel parts like these 





would you start 


with this 


‘and bore a hole 


through (here) and then 


take off the metal “™” 

















hove 


heve 







or would you 


* 
ask the S§.T.A.C. just to 


to cut up? 





A steel tube can be just a round piece of 
metal with a hole in it. Or, it can be 
so forged, manipulated, upset and ‘worked 
up’ that it changes into a motor axle, an 
oxygen cylinder, a lighting standard, a 
hypodermic needle or a thousand and one 
other things to help industry save time, 
money and trouble. 


Issued by Tube Investments Ltd., 


*% STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE, BIRMINGHAM 
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Bros, make it “ah many linings, mostly detachable. The 
fleece linings have a further advantage particularly on active 
service for they have sleeves and, worn separately, make very 
serviceable dressing gowns. 
—and a really solid investment for Officers, British or American. 


MOSS GROS.... 


NAVAL, MILITARY AND R.A.F. OUTFITTERS 


Also at Manchester, Bristol, Aldershot, Porismouth, 
Camberley, York, Hove, Bournemouth, Heysham, 

. Salisbury, Dorking, Shrivenham, Drouwich, Towyn, 
Grantham, Llandrindod Wells. 


A COAT 
of many 
characters 


Traditionally 
called a Trench 
Coat—Drench 
Coat’ might be more 
—_—— since it 

efy any sort of 
wet from driving sleet 
on Salisbury Plain to 
rainy season in Africa, 
India or Middle East. 
And it adapts itself to 
temperatures as well 
as weathers, for Moss 


got to win the war first. 


An Admirable Crichton of a coat 


COVENT GARDEN 


Corner of King St. & Bedford St., W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 4477 (12 lines) 








We agree — absolutely. 


won't be any peace — only pieces. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD. 





Shush—Secret Session for Advanced Thinkers 


Post-war planners have been told — sometimes rudely — that we've 


But we can’t 


help feeling that if we’d looked ahead before the war tnere might 
not have been one. And if we don’t look ahead a bit now there 


Take Plastics, for instance ; they’re going to play as big a part in 
winning the peace as they are in winning the war, so we’re going to 
publish a series of advertisements to show what Plastics can and cannot 


do—just for the few who prefer to do their thinking in advance 


+ ONE ARGYLL STREET - LONDON - WI 





“PYORRHOEA 


OUT 





Tender, bleeding gums are danger signs, 
which neglected, lead to gum disease 
(Pyorrhaa). Daily use of Forhans will 
eradicate these gum affections — used in 
time, prevent them altogether. 
dentists use Forhans Anti- 
pyorrhoca Astringent. Thousands of them re- 
commend Forhans Brand Special Formula 
Dentifrice which contains Forhans Anti-pyorrhoea 


Thousands of 


Astringent. Don't let pyorrhoes claim you as a 
victim. Guard against it now— . 
before it is too late! See your 












dentist, and start using Forhans 
to-day! In three sizes. 


Only FORHANS 
Brand contains 
the “special 
formula” Anti- 
Pyorrhoea 
Astringent. 


“JUST BRUSH YOUR 
iT " ee 


OVER THE WORKLD 


TEETH WITH 


ALL 


ON SALE 











Make the most of every fill 


More FOUR SQUARE is being smoked to-day than ever before. 
manufacturing up to the limit of our quota. There is only one way to make supplies 
go round and that is for everyone to make sure that he doesn’t waste a shred of the 
precious leaf. The commonest cause of waste is the leaving of a dottle of unsmoked 


We are 


tobacco at the bottom of the pipe. This can be prevented by crumpling a small 
piece of paper (a cigarette paper for choice) into a ball and putting it at the bottom 
of the bow! before filling. 3§ 


88 |.ook out for the many other Four Square Hints appearing in our advertisements. 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON LTD., FOUR SQUARE 


PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 


LhEEP BRITAIN AHEAD 





O keep ahead, Britain 

must always look ahead, 
eager to adopt whatever 
makes for greater efficiency. 
You can show that progress 
animates your home and 
business by installing, as 
soon as after - the - War 
supplies 
Smith 


come _ through, 
Clocks. 


They are the last word in 


** Sectric 


timekeeping appliances. 


SMITH SECTRIC 


plug in to Greenwich time 


NO WINDING e NO REGULATING 


Issued by: SMITH’S ENGLISH CLOCKS, LTD. 
Cricklewood Works, Cricklewood, London, N.W.2 








“the fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are adi sertised in 0 this publication should not be laken as an tndwation that they are necessarily available fon export. 
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PROPELLERS 





ROIOL 


PARENT COMPANIES: ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED * BRISTOL AEROPLANE CO. LTD 
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MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
CATARRH «. ANTISEPTIC THROAT 
GLYCERINE OF THYMOL 
. 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancashire PI 
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Vow pad only 
“ua. the popula 


SLOTTED PATTERN 





R arose 5 for 1/3 


— 


* Eclipse” Blades are now made onl) 


in the popular slotted pattern, and 
though scarcer than usual, they are sull 
obtainable by those on the lookout 
for clean and comfortable shaving 


atnable only from Retavers. 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. } 





FIELD et aati 
Aircrart SERVICES 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


TOLLERTON AIRCRAFT SERVICES LTD. 
FIELD AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS & EQUIPMENT LTD. 


REPAIR «& MAINTENANCE 


AIRCRAFT - ENGINES - INSTRUMENTS 


LONDON OFFICE : 
BYRON HOUSE ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.! TELEPHONE: ABBEY 2241 





southerly direction has been 


variously to the Chinese, the 


that it is only constant application 
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enterprise and meticulous craftsmanship 


THE BRITISH POWER 
BOAT COMPANY LTD. 


lonstructors of ‘Scott-Laine. lusface L raft 








There is no 
"Safer’ 
Place 


CHHWIBIB 


1818-1942 




















When you call at 
HALIFAX 


Nova Scotia 


SAINT JOHN 


New Brunswick 


MONTREAL 


Quebec or 


3 VANCOUVER | 
SINCE 1858 British Columbia | 


British Consols 
or "EXPORT " (aqotuse paper) 








Virginio cigarettes at competitive prices 
“In Bond" for passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’S clccnetres 
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; fabiaste ani.’ \\ . 
THE FIRST ROYAL CAR, supplied by Daimler to the Prince of Wales (afterwards 


Edward VII) in 1899, and now a valued exhibit in the Daimler collection of historic cars 





Edward VII, when Prince of Wales, was not only the 


first royal person to own a car, he was also one of the 


4 modern Daimler 4- Litre Cabriolet 


earliest Daimler owners in this country. This first royal car — a 6 h.p. 1898 model — supplied to the Prince 
in 1899, is now one of the most valued pieces in the Daimler collection of historic cars. By his interest in 
motor cars in the days when they were still regarded in general with derision and hostility, the Prince proved 


himself a pioneer in the cause of mechanical transport. By 1902, when he had become King, the Daimler 


“ . . arr. > ye oe P oo Pics wim > UY V& \ ip os yp 
Company had already built four cars for him, and was / EE EE OS ET DST OS RE ROS 


Among the many other products of the organization 

responsible for Daimler cars are : 

B.S.A. BICYCLES, MOTOR CYCLES AND CARS e¢ 

DAIMLER BUSES. e LANCHESTER CARS e¢ JESSOP* 

& SAVILLE’S SPECIAL STEELS @¢ B.S.A. GUNS, 
RIFLES, TOOLS, ETC. ETC. 

~, © "5 PRO! a! <p ld * DR s *DAKSK5S a! Ned 9®* DPR! . 


constructing a fifth. Daimler remains today the truly royal 
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car, as it has been since cars began. 
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aimler “BSE [ANCHESTER 


The Birmingham Small Arms Co. Ltd., England. 
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